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DUKE ELLINGTON’S NAME has been a household word 


here and abroad for a generation. Since 1925, when he 
gained first renown; and especially since the early 1930s, 
when he penned immortal classics like Solitude, Mood In- 
digo and Sophisticated Lady, his contributions to world 
music—and hence to world culture—have been recog- 
nized everywhere as among America’s very few truly 
original cultural gifts to civilization. 

Above all, the Ellington career has been that of the 
pure artist, totally unconcerned with political—or even 
cultural or racial—movements of any kind. It remained 
for the Communists to seize upon this utterly apolitical 
past, and to try to besmirch and exploit it for their own 
despicable ends. 

How did it happen that Ellington’s name was misap- 
propriated by the Communists to lend authority to their 
phoney Stockholm petition? The Duke tells that story 
himself, in full, in his exclusive statement published in 
this issue of THE NEw Leaper. /t is a story which, co- 
incidentally, begins in the city of Stockholm. But before 
you read it, we wish to present a few related facts. 

The Daily Worker was first to disseminate the com- 
pletely false report that Mr. Ellington had signed the 
Stockholm petition, in its issue of May 27. The composer 
was then abroad, and did not know about this. On August 
25 and August 27, the Worker subsequently published 
two additional stories repeating the same false claim. By 
then, Mr. Ellington had returned from his European tour 
and was able to repudiate the Worker’s stories in a tele- 
gram he sent the Communist sheet and by means of an 
interview given a reporter for a New York daily. 

Weeks later, the Communists had not yet deleted the 
name of Ellington from their literature. Just before press- 
time, THE NEw LEADER sent a staff member to the “Peace 
Information Center” on Broadway and West 11th Street, 
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A noted composer reveals how an 
engagement in Stockholm was used 
by the Communists to fake his name 


to the phoney Stockholm petition 


THE DUKE ENTERS ROME IN TRIUMPH 


New York City, U. S. headquarters of the Stockholm 
movement, and he was able to pick up three different 
pieces of Communist literature each bearing the name oj 
Duke Ellington (see cut). At the same time, he ques- 
tioned the woman in charge of literature at the Center. 

“Didn't Mr. Ellington repudiate use of his name by 
you, according to a recent newspaper story?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the woman. “Using his name was an 
error on our part. An error in transmission.” She went 
en to explain that, before “peace” headquarters had been 
opened here, a batch of names had been received from 
Paris, including Mr. Ellington’s, and that the authenticity 
of them had not been questioned. 

“Why hasn't Mr. Ellington’s name been removed since 
the error has been discovered?” our reporter inquired. 

“We will remove it,” the woman said, “after we use 
up the literature in print. There are a number of errors 
there,’ she pointed to the stacks of leaflets on a long 
table, “but we can’t print up new stuff every time we find 
an error.” 

It had not occurred to the Communist defamers that, 
having made an error, they were morally obligated to 
correct it instantaneously. What does it matter to them. 
if, as a result of continuing to disseminate a lie, thou- 
sands will believe that lie? And that thousands will con- 
tinue to associate the name of a great artist with an 
ignominious cause? 

In Duke Ellington’s case, the Communists have come a 
cropper. The Duke is known for his deep dislike of dis- 
honesty, and is quite able to combat it when practised 
on him—as he adequately demonstrates in his story. But 
what of the many artists, and others, who are being dail) 
duped and exploited by the Communists and do not know 
how to fight back? We hope that, for them, Duke Elling- 
ton has set the perfect example. THE Epirors 
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NE OF THE MOST EXTRAVAGANT gestures of flattery 

I have ever received was bestowed upon me not 
long ago by a man of genius who happens to be a very 
dear friend of mine, Orson Welles. 

It happened like this. 

Orson was producing a show in Paris last spring. Upon 
hearing that I was in Europe, touring with my orchestra, 
he phoned me in Milan where we were then playing, and 
said: “Dear Duke. You’re the only man in the world who 
can do this. I’ve got a new show which will open in two 
weeks. I must have five songs for the opening, and I’m 
calling because you’re the only man I know who works 
as fast as I do.” I said yes, having worked with Orson 
before, and agreeing that we both worked pretty much 
the same way—with deadlines barking at our heels. 

He mailed the lyrics he wanted music set to, and | 
wrote the songs and sent them to him. I had the songs 
recorded, so there would be no mistake about the way I 
wanted them handled. Upon receiving the music, Orson 
called me again. This time, he said, he needed twenty- 
eight music cues for the show. 

We were then in Stockholm, preparing for engagements 
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at the Royal Tennis Court and the Concert Heuset. Up 
to Stockholm came, not a package of lyrics this time, but 
the fine English Shakespearean actor, Hilton Edwards, 
trundling the whole script of the Orson Welles show. At 
once, Hilton, Billy Strayhorn—my composing and ar- 
ranging companion—and I, got together in a room with 
a piano and sailed along. 

The room was one of those private dining rooms in 
Stockholm’s biggest hotel, the Grand Hotel, and we were 
in it because it had a piano. 

The day was half gone, and our work was half finished. 
This man who had entered the room earlier had been sit- 
ting around and, we absently thought, was enjoying our 
sounds. Hilton Edwards is a great actor, and he was up 
there doing all the parts himself, and putting on a really 
great show. It was the kind of thing any onleoker would 
have enjoyed immensely. Then this man interrupted, very 
politely (he was a student, I later learned, and not a ran- 
dom hotel employe, as we had thought), and asked if he 
could interest me in signing a paper. 

I said to the fellow, “Can’t you wait till later?” be- 
cause I was annoyed at the interruption. 
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“No,” he said. “This is very important.” 

He proceeded to inform me that he had learned | 
would be leaving Stockholm in a day or so, and that he 
wanted to make sure I would join with millions of other 
people in opposing the atom bomb. 

Now in Orson’s script there are many fantastic things— 
but nothing as crazy as the idea that people signing a 
piece of paper could dictate to two nations who have 
atom bombs. I told that to the man. I suppose I was a bit 
loud about it, because at that point we were anxious to 
go on with the part where Helen of Troy makes her grand 
entrance to some magnificent music set by Billy Stray- 
horn. This occurs in the first part of Orson’s double-play, 
The Blessed and The Damned (the latter a Wellesian ver- 
sion of Faust). So I was plenty annoyed, and finally had 
to ask the man to leave. 

The man left without a word, except to apologize for 
his intrusion. 

Although he had asked me to sign a paper, he never 
had any paper in his hand, and he never even reached for 
a piece of paper. 


POLITICS NOT IN DUKE'S LINE 


I barely set foot in America when people began telling 
me that the Daily Worker had written a story about me 
signing some petition the Communists were distributing. 
while I was in Stockholm. According to that story, I had 
been quoted as saying: “It is quite unimaginable that 
people should think of using the A-bomb. . . . It is essen- 
tial to defend peace.” 

I never said any such thing, or signed any paper what- 
soever. The man who had approached us in the Grand 
Hotel had wanted me to do those things. My guess is that 
he reported back to his people that I had (although he 
wrote nothing down in my presence, and I don’t see how 
he could have remembered my exact words, in any case), 
and that he had made that false report because he wanted 
his superiors to think that he had “delivered.” 

Well, as anyone knows who has followed my career, 
movements of a political nature—Stockholm movements 
or Moscow movements—any kind but orchestral move- 
ments—have never been a part of my life. 

And I never sign petitions. Not even petitions circu- 
lated by bona fide Negro organizations. Such matters are 
just not in my line. 

Burned up about this business, I immediately sent a 
wire demanding that they take my name off their peti- 
tion or I would start a legal suit. 

It is now three or more weeks since I sent that wire. 
But I have learned that literature is still going out of 
the headquarters of the Communists—or of their friends 

with my name still on it. Apparently, my telegram 
hasn't had much effect. So I am taking this opportunity 
to state publicly: 

Unless my name is removed from the so-called “Stock- 
holm petitions”—all of them—within forty-eight hours 





after publication of this statement, I will authorize my 
attorney to begin legal proceedings against those who are 
trying to defame my name and reputation. 

I shall send a copy of this statement, as soon as it is 
printed, to all interested parties, so that there won't be 
any mistake about what action I intend to take. 

What burns me up, most of all, is that they have me 
leading “millions of Negroes” in this thing. My answer 
to that is this: I might be great, but I’m not that great. 
I don’t lead anybody but myself. 

The Communists make out a big case about the way 
Negroes are treated in America. But as I said on the 
Art Ford program awhile ago, there is somebody in 
every country whom somebody else doesn’t like. Every 
nation has its minority. I, personally, fare far better as a 
member of my minority than any member of any other 
minority I’ve ever seen in any country. And I’ve been 
around quite a few countries in my time, which goes 
back a long time. 

Sure, the situation of the Negro isn’t what it should be. 
I think I know that better than the Communists. But the 
position of the Negro in America and the position of the 
Communists are no more related to each other than “The 
Blessed” and “The Damned.” My own experience abroad 
is a case in point. In Stockholm, they sought me out to 
get my name on their petition, and sent out a phoney 
story that I had signed it when I hadn’t. In Frankfurt, 
where we played on the week-end the Communists were 
marching on Berlin, they ordered their young people not 
to go to Ellington’s concert because Ellington’s music is 
“cosmopolitan” and “decadent.” (Isn’t that what the 
Nazis once said about us?) 


ABOUT COMMUNISM AND WAR 

I would like to see the Negro’s lot improved, of course. 
But if I can contribute to that improvement, it won’t be 
in the form of signing any papers. 

Since this business has cropped up, people have been 
asking me what I think about things like Communism 
and war. I tell them this. 

I’ve never been interested in politics in my whole life, 
and don’t pretend to know anything about international 
affairs. The only “communism” I know of it that of Jesus 
Christ. I don’t know any other. 

As for war, during the last war I had a radio pro- 
gram every Saturday which sold bonds for the United 
States Treasury for the purpose of helping to defeat Ger- 
many, Japan and Italy. In the next world war—if there 
is one, God forbid—I’ll have another program to sell 
bonds to defeat whoever is then America’s enemy. 

When Orson Welles called me that day in Milan, I was 
glad to give him my services. But, no matter how extrava- 
gant flattery may be, I don’t have to possess the genius 
of a Welles to know that were I to sign something like 
the Stockholm petition it would be like Faust signing 
up with Mephistopheles. 
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N GREAT BRITAIN, a radio listener 
y pays a pound a year, or about a 
cent a day, for the privilege of not 
being insulted every time he turns 
on his set. Since he pays honestly 
and openly for what he gets, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation is 
bound to cater to him. And no com- 
pany hawking cigarettes, coffee, 
beer, soap or constipation cures has 
anything to say about the program. 

The charter of the BBC is granted 
by Parliament. It is not, however, 
a government institution. The current 
ministry has no control over it. It is 
independent in the sense that the 
Port of New York Authority or the 
Tennessee Valley Authority is inde- 
pendent. It is controlled by a group 
of governors appointed by the King 
in Council, the members of which are 
of such character and so free from 
political interests that their motives 
are above suspicion. 

The first British broadcasting con- 
cern was set up by the manufacturers 
of radio equipment in 1922. In 1927. 
this was transformed into a national 
corporation and given a royal char- 
ter. Twice this charter has been ex- 
tended for ten-year periods. The last 
war caused such profound changes in 
the broadcasting world that it was 
thought advisable to undertake a re- 
view of the entire business. On this 
account, a parliamentary commission 
was set up to investigate all problems 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Nation 


related to broadcasting, and a pro- 
visional extension of the charter for 
only five years was granted in 1947. 

There is no room here for a re- 
view of Britain’s broadcasting to 
foreign lands. News and entertain- 
ment go out over the whole world in 
forty-five languages. In a sense, this 
vast enterprise is an extension of 
the service undertaken during the 
war as part of the defense of the 
democratic world. It is closely keyed 
in with the operation of the Voice of 
America. Obviously, this effort can- 
not be supported by its listeners. It 
is, quite, logically, paid for by grants- 
in-aid from the Government. 

The service at home consists of 
three programs broadcast from the 
London studios and supplementary 
ones sent out from six regional sta- 
tions. Any Englishman can turn on 
the Home Program, the Light Pro- 
This 


may seem to an American to offer a 


gram or the Third Program. 


rather meager choice. However, they 
provide real alternatives. A resident 
of the United States, if he lives in 
any of our metropolitan areas, can 
turn on a dozen different stations. 
But they all offer practically identical 
fare. In Britain, there are only three 
offerings at any one time, but they 
are really different. 

The Home Program is, in a sense, 
the basic one. It contains all the ele- 
ments which the average listener ex- 


pects in a radio program. These in- 
clude 
sports broadcasts, popular plays, ad- 
dresses by celebrities, etc. The BBC 
has attained the 
through its treatment of the news. 


newscasts, weather reports, 


greatest fame 


Its charter provides that news re- 
ports or discussions shall not repre- 
sent the views of the corporation or 
of any party. The rules go so far as 
to forbid an announcer to betray his 
own attitude even by the inflection of 
his voice. 

The Light Program contains ex- 
actly what its name suggests. There 
are, first of all, reports of games, 
races, fights and discussions of mat- 
ters important in the world of sports. 
Then comes light music—not bad 
music, but music that is gay, that sets 
people dancing or singing. And there 
are comedians—the best that can be 
found in a nation which has always 
loved comedy. 

But what especially endears this 
whole outfit to me is the Third Pro- 
gram. From six o’clock on through 
the evening, everyone in the United 
Kingdom can listen at any time to 
something first-class. Usually it is 
music, but it may be a play, a poem, 
a book critique, a travel talk. a 
scientific discussion or any one of a 
dozen other things that intelligent 
people can enjoy. 

I like this program because its ex- 
istence is a democratic recognition of 
the fact that citizens with intelligence 
and good taste have as much right to 
live as other folks. One special rea- 
son why [ rejoice in it is that the 
artists who take part are liberated 
from the tyranny of the clock. No 
matter how long a masterpiece may 
be, it is played through without in- 
terruption. Beautifr' things are not 
torn limb from limi as they are in 
this country. 

The men who inaugurated this 
heroic experiment have made a mo- 
mentous discovery. They have found 
out that there are millions of people 
who prefer good things. Features pre- 
sented on the Third Program have 
often won such wide acclaim that it 
has been necessary to rebroadcast 
them on the Home Program, or even 
on the Light Program. People— 
ordinary, average, run-of-the-mill 
people—have more sense and better 
taste than the wiseacres up above 
give them credit for. 









By Edward Hunter 


Red Chinas Hate Wee 


How the Communists whip up feeling against America 


Hone Kone 
HINESE COMMUNIST military 
_ are now passing resolu- 
tions of willingness and readiness to 
fight “the American aggressor.” 
These resolutions, highly publicized. 
may be the last threads being sown 
into Red China’s slowly unfolding 
pattern for war against the United 
States. 

Moreover, the New China News 
Agency has just distributed a dis- 
patch quoting soldiers as ready to 
fight, and referring to Americans as 
“bestial imperialists.” One infantry- 
man says, “We must teach them a 
lesson.” An ack-ack gunner is quoted 
as saying, “We are ready for action.” 
Another Red soldier was said to have 
boasted, “Our forces are immense 
and powerful. We enjoy the support 
of the masses and have the leader- 
ship of Chairman Mao Tse-tung and 
the Central 
U.S. imperialists will certainly not 


People’s Government. 
gain from their provocations.” 

These assurances of “mass sup- 
port” are matched by Chinese Com- 
munist intellectuals. Mao Tun, one 
of China’s foremost writers and the 
chairman of the Alli-China Associa- 
tion of Literary Workers, was quoted 
as follows: 

“The 
dog is half beaten up. Before it dies 
it will go on biting and tearing. 
The peoples of Korea and China, and 
other people in Asia who thirst for 


American imperialist mad 


liberation, must knock its teeth out, 
break its legs, and prepare to bury 
this mad dog. 

“This mad dog seizes Taiwan be- 
tween its hind legs while with its 
teeth it violently bites the Korean 


people. Now one of its forelegs has 
been poked into our Northeast fron- 
tier. Its blood-swollen eyes cast 
around for something further to at- 
tack. All the 
threat.” 
Women writers are less fanciful. 


world is under its 


Ting Ling, a noted woman writer, is 
quoted as referring to America’s 
“cannibalistic bombing of peaceful 
Korean cities and people,” hoping by 
this “to stave off inevitable defeat.” 

This, she continues, “is not acci- 
dental but a part of the American 
destroying 


imperialistic policy of 


peace and spreading aggression. 
China will rise up in unity and dedi- 
cate the talents and strength of its 
475,000,000 people to defend world 
peace, and together with the rest of 
the world, will smash the aggressive 
plots of American imperialism and 
bury the warmongers in the grave of 
history.” 

Such rantings constitute the only 
viewpoint accessible to the Chinese 
millions. They are supported by 
countless seemingly incontrovertible 
“facts.” 
are exposed abroad and in the UN 


Even if these allegations 
as officially-devised fabrications, the 
Chinese never hear about it. 
Moreover, these quotations are 
from the minutes of the countless 


being held 


The quotations 


“discussion meetings” 
throughout China. 
from army men were not gathered 
by a reporter; they were statements 
made at meetings of military units. It 
is at such meetings that Communist 
party policy is made known to the 
people. At such meetings, too, the 
public is instructed as to what steps 
the Communist party wants taken 


next, and is given the opportun 
vote overwhelming approval. 

Still more portentously, this 
cedure cynically admits all its 
ceding moves, and conceals onl 
latest ones. It is the old Stalin 
pattern, and there is no lack c 
amples to show how each pha 
each campaign fits right into the 
one. 

A Chinese newspaperman, a1 
friend of mine, just arrived her 
a short stay. He was on a pur 
ing mission for Shanghai Comm 
officials. We met through a circu 
arrangement, and he jotted « 
some of his experiences in Shan 
Here is what he wrote: 

“Right after the Korean fig 
started, the government fom 
what was quickly known as a 
week’ throughout the country. 
first morning, loudspeakers a’ 
important points, installed the 1 
before, blared forth anti-Ame: 
propaganda. The purpose was cl 
to arouse bitter hate in the peo 

“The propaganda said Ame 
imperialism had come out in 
open, and the American imper 
plot for world domination was 
clear. Imperialist America, the br 
casts said again and again, was d 
its desperate best to destroy Ko 
unity by sending troops to pre 
the liberation of South Korea : 
the bandit Syngman Rhee. 

“I went everywhere about t 
I had to, as a newspaperman. U 
orders, all entertainment ho 
parks, shops and department st 
had their windows or central s 
plastered with anti-American pos 
These were usually, ‘Syngman R 
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running dog of American imperial- 
ism, must be arrested and tried for 
his crimes,’ or ‘down with aggression 
in Korea,’ or ‘down with American 
imperialism.” 

“Huge, red-colored banners em- 
phasizing hate week were hung across 
the main thoroughfares. Most of the 
banners carried slogans like ‘Against 
American aggression in Korea.’ Huge 
posters of Uncle Sam were pasted all 
over the city, showing him as a ter- 
rible monster gobbling up the poor 
Koreans. The 7a Kung Pao, the in- 
fluential Chinese newspaper that is 
still called independent by some of 


FOREIGN MINISTER CHOU EN-LAI 


its so-called liberal friends abroad, 
displayed photographs outside its 
office depicting alleged executions of 
Korean patriots by Americans. 

“I visited an exhibition of alleged 
American atrocities in Korea. A 
young teacher was showing a class 
of pupils about. I saw her point to a 
picture of Uncle Sam, and overheard 
her say, pointing to it, ‘See that pic- 
ture of Uncle Sam; this is the picture 
of a cruel imperialist who is trying 
to enslaves all free peoples; remem- 
ber this picture all your lives. Re- 
member he is a hateful individual.’ 

“This lesson, adjusted to various 
age levels, was repeated for every 
class of students taken on these tours, 
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and they were given days off trom 
school to attend the hate demonstra- 
tions. The festive air made these 
youngsters especially susceptible to 
the appeal. Many of these young 
men and girls will constitute the 
guerillas who may infiltrate behind 
American lines some day. 

“Parades were held every day, 
with people in all walks of life shout- 
ing slogans and waving banners. 
Some paraders dressed as Uncle Sam 
or Chiang Kai-shek, who were re- 
ferred to always as bandits. The idea 
was to make both appear identical to 
the Chinese. Unions, business houses, 
factories, schools, all participated in 
the parades as groups. 

“Film theaters lowered their ad- 
mission prices during hate week, 
and special Russian films were 
shown. I noticed that the theaters 
were not crowded. 

“All pedestrians were asked to 
sign the Stockholm peace pledge. 
There were instances when a signer 
would take advantage of the excite- 
ment, or the ignorance, of the per- 
son handing him ‘the petition, to 
write some such name as Doo Bee 
Ngoo, a Shanghai phrase that means 
‘stomach hungry.’ One signature 
read, ‘This is 18th petition I’ve 
signed.’ 

“The hate week was staged as the 
culmination of the campaign for 
peace petition signatures, and both 
were arranged to end on Communist 
China’s Red Army Day. In this way, 
fervor was brought to a crescendo, 
and the drive for peace signatures 
was given a subtle connection with 
warfare. By merging a peace drive 
and a hate week, and ending both 
with a military display, I don’t 
think many persons escaped the im- 
pression intended. 

“Thus, a single Red Army parade 
was the feature of both the Red 
Army Day and the conclusion of 
hate week. The parade started at 1 
o’clock in the morning, and went on 
till 10:30 a. m., because it was not 
supposed to interfere with defense 
production. Everyone was wet clear 
through; many caught colds. I saw 





many anti-American banners used as 
umbrellas. 

“In one form or another, this 
merging of peace and hate campaigns 
was duplicated everywhere in China.” 

Confirmation of this report is to 
be found in the Chinese Communist 
press. A Peiping dispatch tells of 
hundreds of signature booths set up 
on roads, in theaters and bookshops, 
while song and dance teams went 
through the streets. 

As in a Greek tragedy, and with 
equal skill, the Chinese masses out- 
side Formosa are thus being aroused 
for the planned denouement. Act One 
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was “Agrarian Democracy,” in which 
the Chinese Reds posed as “Chinese 
New Dealers,” proponents of friend- 
ship for America. Act Two is en- 
titled “Democratic Dictatorship.” 
That is the name of Mao Tse-tung’s 
new political bible (succeeding The 
New Democracy). In this act, the 
U.S. is portrayed as trying to steal 
Britain’s trade in China, and plotting 
to make Britons die for Wall Street. 

The final act—Act Three—can be 
entitled “The World Liberation 
War.” The word “liberation” means, 
in Communist parlance, the capture 
of any point by Red forces. 

The curtain is now down on Act 
Two. The audience is waiting. 
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DALLIN 


E IN THE West cherish the 
VV vocctoratic illusion that we 
are surrounded by mighty bulwarks 
against aggression. Is there not, for 
example, the Atlantic Pact with its 
lofty principle of “all for one and 
one for all”? And the United Na- 


tions, whose primary aim and reason 





for being is to preserve the peace 
of the world? And the growing 
movement for European federation, 
which consolidates the Old World 
into a powerful and unified force 
blocking the path of further Soviet 
expansion? And, finally, do we not 
have the assurance that Secretary of 
State Acheson’s new plan for a per- 
manent United Nations army will 
shortly be adopted by the General 
Assembly in New York? What more 
could one possibly ask in the way of 
security ? 

In point of fact, however, the 
security against attack theoretically 
enjoyed by the democratic world 
simply does not exist. Seemingly 
surrounded by these concentric rings 
of steel, we are actually without the 
wherewithal to repel a major as- 
sault. European federation is really 
no more than a collection of resolu- 
the United Nations suffers 
from chronic veto-paralysis, and the 


tions: 


UN “army,” in its proposed form, 
would be about as effective against 
Great Power aggression as a gnat 
against a tiger. 

What remains is the Atlantic Pact. 
an alliance of twelve European and 
American nations. The Pact’s an- 
chor on the Continent is France; all 
other members on the European 
mainland are small and weak. Yet 


EAST and WEST 





By David J. Dallin 


France herself is in no position to 
serve as the chief prop of Euro- 
pean independence. Despite American 
help, she has been unable to build 
an army capable of halting a Soviet 
invasion. Thirty per cent of the 
French electorate—and, presumably. 
of the French army, as well—votes 
Communist, and a good many French 
officers and troops can be expected to 
serve Stalin instead of their country 


in the event of war. 


THE BURDEN IS OURS 


Clearly, then, the preponderant 
burden of Western defense devolves 
upon the United States. If and when 
the Kremlin makes a new thrust. this 
country wil have to send most of 
the troops and airplanes to the bat- 
tlefield. Even the defense of South 
Korea against the tiny northern pup- 
pet state proved difficult, and defeat, 
at one time, stared us in the face. 
How much more trying our task will 
be if Moscow unleashes a number of 
satellite armies against some even 
more vulnerable point! 

The situation is grave-—and there 
is not much time left for remedies. 

Secretary Acheson advanced a plan 
to create a new German army. In 
the face of French opposition, how- 
ever, he retreated and accepted a 
watered-down compromise version of 
his original proposals. It was most 
unwise to buy French friendship at 
the price of American and European 
security. 

A West German military force is 
just as indispensable as a deterrent 
to aggression in Europe—and a 
fighting ally in the event that aggres- 


Rearmed Germany and Japan 
Essential for Western Defense 


sion occurs—as a reconstituted Jap- 
anese force will ultimately be in the 
Far East. The complete disappear- 
ance of Germany and Japan from the 
lineup of world powers resulted in 
the creation of vast political vacuums 
in Europe and Asia. This made pos- 
sible the tremendous postwar expan- 
sion of Soviet power and committed 
the United States to dispatch its 
troops, ships and aircraft to any 
corner of the globe threatened with 
aggression by the Kremlin. This is 
an intolerable and exceedingly dan- 
gerous situation. 

Naturally, we cannot forget Ger- 
many’s brutal wars of aggression, or 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
rearming of our former enemies is 
a calculated risk which must be 
taken, and certain precautionary 
measures will be necessary, for a 
time at least. Production of heavy 
armaments—and, particularly, atom- 
ic research — will have to be pro- 
hibited in both countries. In no cir- 
cumstances can either be permitted to 
recover their military strength in 
such measure as to challenge that of 
the United States or Britain. For 
the time being, German and Japanese 
armed forces can be allowed to exist 
only within the larger framework of 
the Western coalition. 

Nevertheless, the overriding issue 
of the day remains: shall the military 
power of Western Germany and 
Japan be revived? To this, the an- 
swer can only be an unequivocal: 
Yes, with all possible speed. For the 
only alternative is abject defeat by 
the Kremlin. 

(First of two articles.) 
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By Victor Alba 


New Leader Correspondent in Latin America 


Aleman of Mexico 


One of the few civilians to become 


Mexican President, Aleman has dealt 


effectively with both Reds and Falange 


Mexico CIiTy 

ATtIN AMERICAN LIFE 
[ subtleties which are sometimes 
The central fea- 


pe yssesses 


beyond outsiders. 
ture of existence down here is not. 
as foreigners often mistakenly sup- 
pose, parties or ideologies. From the 
Rio Grande to Terra del Fuego. 
political parties are. with few excep- 
tions, but emanations of personalities. 
Political activity thus becomes noth- 
ing more than a struggle between 
groups only vaguely connected with 
certain principles, and these “princi- 
ples” serve as battle-cries rather than 
as rules of conduct. A _ practical 
political program, or a government 
acting in strict accordance with elec- 
tion promises, is as completely un- 
known to Latin Americans as was 
the wheel or the horse before the 
arrival of the Spaniards three cen- 
turies ago. 

It is against these realities that one 
must 
President Miguel Aleman of Mexico. 
and the report he recently delivered 


appraise a figure, say, like 
ta} d 


to the Mexican Congress. This report 
was rendered by the President in 
conformity with the Constitution of 
the Republic, which requires that it 
be made on the first of September of 
each year. 

President Aleman, be it said from 
the outset, is an exception to the 
Latin American political pattern. To 
begin with, he is a civilian: he is, in 
fact, the first Mexican president who 
does not enjoy the rank of general. 
Secondly, Aleman was elected to of- 
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fice in the freest and most honest 
election ever held in Latin America. 
Thirdly, he campaigned on a pro- 
gram consisting of concrete proposals 
worked out by a group of experts 
and politicians who are still his min- 
isters and collaborators. Finally, he 
laid out a definite perspective: He 
proposed to be the consolidator of 
the thirty-year Mexican Revolution. 
This meant that he would complete 
the division of the great estates, the 
nationalization of oil and railways, 
and, in general, would administer a 


genuinely democratic regime. 


NO CENSORSHIP 


Aleman could anticipate opposi- 
tion from two directions. On the 
one hand, from the reactionaries. 
the synarchists (Franco-backed Fas- 
cists), and certain groups of ecclesi- 
astics and militarists; on the other, 
from the Communists and their help- 
meets, who had infiltrated the gov- 
ernment during the Cardenas period 
and had thereafter dominated the 
trade unions. 

After four years in office, Aleman 
can boast that he alone of all Latin 
American rulers does not have politi- 
cal prisoners in his jails: does not 
exercise any kind of censorship— 
open or camouflaged; and has no 
reason to fear violence either from 
the extreme right or the extreme 
left. He is certainly the most popular 
president Mexico has ever had. 

His popularity has made Aleman 
a most desirable candidate for re- 





ALEMAN FIGHTS WITH REFORMS 


e 


election, and recently a powerful 


movement to persuade Aleman to 
succeed himself was created. But the 
1910 Revolution. 


fearing that if a president were per- 


architects of the 


mitted to succeed himself he might 
also be tempted to perpetuate his rule 
in the form of a dictatorship—as 
Porfirio Diaz did for three decades 

passed a constitutional provision 
forbidding Mexico’s chief executives 
to seek re-election. The campaign for 
\leman’s re-election ran smack into 
this constitutional barrier. and also 
menaced Mexico's internal peace and 


unity. 


WON'T SEEK RE-ELECTION 


President Aleman settled the issue 
himself when, in a statement accom- 
fourth 


early this month, he announced that 


panying his annual report 
he would refuse to run again for the 
presidency. This declaration has re- 
stored a feeling of security to the 
country’s political circles, and was 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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ALEMAN CONTINUED 


something of a blow to the Com- 
munists, who had surreptitiously en- 
couraged the Aleman _ succession 
movement. 

The Comunist aim had been to 
turn the pro-Aleman movement into 
a divisive issue which would have 
embarrassed the Administration and 
might have led to the defeat of the 
ideas it represented. Mexico pos- 
sesses great prestige throughout Latin 
America, and the fact that demo- 
cratic government has proven suc- 
cessful in Mexico has set limits to 
the spread of Peronism, Falangism, 
and Communism. 


UNDER ALEMAN—PROGRESS 


It must be added that, to Aleman’s 
great credit, he has managed to eject 
the Communists from the trade 
unions without wrecking the labor 
movement or diminishing its influ- 
ence. The same cannot be said for 
Gonzalez Videla of Chile, or Prio 
Socarras of Cuba, both of whom 
have purged the Communists in their 
countries at the expense of tearing 
apart the labor movement. 

How was Aleman able to fight the 
Communists without harming the 
civil liberties of the people or giving 
encouragement to the reactionaries 
of the right? A few facts from his 
report to the people may throw light 
on his achievement. 

In the last twelve months under 


Miguel Aleman, Mexico built 2,043 
schools, 4,000 kilometers of roads, 
340 kilometers of railways. It dis- 
tributed 3,000,000 acres of land and 
irrigated 800,000 acres. 


another 


After four years of Aleman, mortal- 
ity rates have been reduced from 19 
to 16.6 per thousand, and the num- 
ber of illiterates by 3,000,000 (total 
population of Mexico: 23,000,000). 
From being an importer of wheat, 





SOCARRAS BEAT LABOR TO BEAT CP 


Mexico has become an exporter. The 
standard of living, using 100 in 1946 
as the base, has risen to 115. Mexico 
is still far from being a perfect ex- 
ample of a completely industrialized 
country with a high standard of 








living—but it is on its way. 

These facts explain better than 
any elaborate exposition just what 
has hit the Communists. Four years 
ago, Moscow considered its Mexican 
subsidiary the best in Latin Amer- 
ica. The position of the local 
Stalinists was so exalted that they 
were honored with the appointment 
of Constantine Oumansky as_ the 
Soviet ambassador. But things have 
changed a great deal since 1946. In 
that year, Miguel Aleman, one of 
the greatest democrats Mexico has 
ever produced, was elected president, 
and ever since then conditions for 
the Communists—and the rightists— 
have grown progressively worse while 
conditions for the Mexican people, 
conversely, have grown better. 


BACKS KOREAN ACTION 


Regardless of who succeeds Ale- 
man, the chances are that the Aleman 
inheritance will endure. For the 
stand he took in his report on the 
war in Korea expresses the way most 
Mexicans feel about their own future: 

“We repeat our determination to 
remain faithful to the pledge we have 
given. We believe that the benefits 
of peace, when they are threatened, 
can be preserved only by a united 
defense of our rights.” 

There is little doubt that in Miguel 
Aleman Mexico has a great demo- 
crat. 





ON CALL 


NOTE ON DEFENSE PLANNING 


The Centenarian Fon of Bikom Convinces UN 
Mission That He Needs His 110 Wives.—News- 


paper headline. 


In Bikom they do curious things 


Which we neither condemn nor condone. 


But we would like to know; when he rings, 


Who answers the Fon? 


Let this be our guide 


In future decisions: 


Less division 


And more divisions. 


—Richard Armour 
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By Lawrence T. King 


Breaking Down the Barriers 


Virginia University Law School case highlights 


the steady progress toward ending segregation 


in Southern colleges and universities 


We the Law School of the University of Vir- 
ginia resumed classes in September, among the 
students on hand was one Gregory Swanson, a practicing 
attorney from Danville, Va. There is nothing unusual, 
of course, in the fact that a lawyer had enrolled for grad- 
uate study at the university founded by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. But to newspaper editors the country over it was 
page one news—for Mr. Swanson is a Negro, the first of 
his race ever to attend classes at a white institution of 
higher learning in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

The news item would have been much more significant 
if the facts upon which the story was based had devel- 
oped a bit differently. If the University’s board of vis- 
itors had approved Mr. Swanson’s application, with the 
frank admission that entry of qualified Negroes to gradu- 
ate schools of state-supported universities was an im- 
portant means of bridging the cultural gap between the 
races, that would have cheered sincere progressives of 
both races who are working for the amelioration of social 
injustice in American life. 

The board of visitors, however, rejected Mr. Swanson’s 
application on the grounds that the laws of Virginia ex- 
pressly prohibit the “teaching of white and colored in the 
same schools.” This action was taken in spite of a warn- 
ing by the Commonwealth’s Attorney General that this 
stand was legally indefensible in view of recent Supreme 
Court rulings. 

A court test followed. It took a three-judge Federal 
court about thirty minutes to hear and to decide the case. 
An injunction was issued to compel the University to ad- 
mit Mr. Swanson and “others similarly situated” to its 
law school. The University also was ordered to pay the 
cost of litigation. 

No other decision was possible. The board of visitors 
was fully cognizant of this. Its action, then, can be in- 
terpreted only as a futile stratagem to perpetuate the pe- 
culiar institution of white supremacy by citing its devo- 
tion to state laws that were drafted at a time when the 
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myth of white superiority—a vestige from the days of 
chattel slavery—still permeated Southern consciousness. 

The opportunity that had presented itself to the Uni- 
versity of Virginia could easily have been made the oc- 
casion for engendering an inestimable amount of good 
will. Forthright recognition of Mr. Swanson’s rights as 
a citizen of the United States and of Virginia would 
have done the trick. But these rights were denied, and 
then, under judicial compulsion, acknowledged only 
grudgingly. The incident does not help the cause of 
those Southerners who sincerely believe in the elimina- 
tion of social injustice through gradual reforms on the 
local level. It does much to strengthen the argument of 
those who are pressing for the enactment of civil rights 


legislation by Congress. 


PREJUDICE AND POVERTY 


In this connection, the writer cannot help recalling the 
reply of the editor of a Negro weekly in Columbia, S. C., 
to the question: “What have [white] Southerners done 
for the Negro?” It was: “Nothing—nothing they didn’t 
have to do. Anything that has been done has been done 
by the Negro, mostly through the Federal courts, the 
threat of court action or fear of action by Congress.” 

There is a hard core of truth in that statement, al- 
though it is not altogether accurate. White Southerners 
in ever increasing numbers are working conscientiously 
to change the present inequitable pattern of racial rela- 
tions. There are at least a half-dozen well-organized and 
highly-coordinated groups functioning in the South today. 

Perhaps the most effective of these is the Southern 
Regional Council, with a membership of more than 3,000 
made up of educators, clergymen, labor leaders, newspa- 
permen and outstanding business and professional men 
The Council is primarily concerned with 
the problem of prejudice. Dr. George S. Mitchell, the 
Council’s executive director, describes its work this way: 

“The main job of the Council is to get the South to 
see that prejudice and bitterness are, in part, shadows 
We have not made a 


and women. 


cast by poverty and inequality. 


headyen attack on apy We have worked with 
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BARRIERS  cosnsur 
and through people who do not have it, to spread that gregation in rulings directing the University of Texas 
example into as many communities as possible. But the Law School to admit a Negro applicant and in directing 
object of working together without prejudice is to get the University of Oklahoma to remove certain segregative 
for the whole South the material conditions which we restrictions placed upon a Negro graduate student. 
think will dry up most of the prejudices. Thus we press The decision in Virginia’s Swanson case came within 
for whatever will get the South health and housing and three months after the Texas and Oklahoma decisions. 
schools and good farms. . . . As this is being written, suits seeking the admission: of 
“We have never made it a point to be so far in advance qualified Negroes to white graduate schools in North 
of surrounding custom that our people lose effectiveness Carolina and Florida are pending, and it is almost cer- 
in pushing for change.” tain that similar suits will be initiated in every state 
The Southern Regional Council emphasizes the need which denies Negroes equal educational facilities on the 
for lowering the barriers of prejudice—not so much graduate level. 
socially as economically—to create an atmosphere of Socially, these judicial attacks upon segregation have 
mutual respect that will be conducive to better interracial had little immediate impact upon the South, since the 
relationships. number of Negro students involved is infinitesimally 
The action of the Kentucky legislature in revising obso- small. The portents for better racial relations, however, 
lete state laws to permit Negroes to study on the gradu- cannot be exaggerated. Ultimately they will mean the 
ate level in public-supported schools, might also be cited emergence of well-trained Negro leaders to take their 
as an example of progressivism on the part of Southern- rightful place in the cultural life of the South. Equally 
ers. West Virginia University and the University of as important, they will mean also the emergence of po- 
Arkansas also opened the doors of their graduate schools tential white leaders with a personal grasp and under- 
to Negroes without judicial prodding. standing of the trials and tribulations and aspirations of 
their fellow-Americans—an understanding that can come 





BLOWS AGAINST SEGREGATION 


only from some measure of association. 


These are isolated examples, it must be admitted, but In the meantime—thanks again to the Federal courts 
they do show that Southerners are aware of the problems there is every reason to believe that the Negro is at 
created by a segregated society and are doing something last beginning to emerge as a political force in the South. 
to solve them. For the most part. of course, the Negroes’ In every Southern state, with the exception of Mississippi, 
greatest gains have been achieved through the instru- the artificial barriers erected through the years to keep 
mentality of the Federal courts. Negroes from voting have been toppled. Rearguard ac- 

The first major battle against the color line in the field tion, threats and intimidation against mass participation 
of higher education was won in December 1937. when at the ballot box, continue and can be expected to con- 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in the case of Gaines vs. tinue for some time. But the important thing is that the 
Missouri that the state had to provide equal opportunities Negro’s right to vote in the South has been recognized. 
for white and Negro students. His feet are now firmly planted on the road from second- 

This year the high court struck two more blows at se- to first-class citizenship. 





New Light on the Katyn Massacre 


The Defense Department’s release of a top-secret report on the mystery-shrouded Katyn massacre has shed new 
light in a dark corner of recent history on which THe New Leaver has steadfastly sought to focus public attention for 
seven years. When the mass grave of 10,000 murdered Polish officers was first discovered in the Katyn forest near 
Smolensk, in April 1943, the United States Government quickly accepted the Soviet version that Katyn was merely 
another in the long line of Nazi atrocities. The release of the Van Vliet report, written by an American lieutenant 
colonel held captive in Germany who reluctantly fixed the guilt on Moscow after a Nazi-sponsored visit to Katyn, 
is the first major break in the conspiracy of silence which has surrounded the affair ever since. 

To New Leaver readers, however, the Van Vliet revelation comes as no surprise. In 1943, when the story first 
broke, THe New Leaver carried an exclusive article by Alexander Kerensky, former premier of the democratic gov- 
ernment of Russia, directly charging the Kremlin with responsibility for the crime. Last year, THE New Leaver pub- 
lished a special four-page supplement on Katyn by Julius Epstein, a former official of the OWI whose exhaustive 
study of all the available evidence had convinced him of the Soviet’s guilt. In the past seven years, this magazine has 
repeatedly sought to arouse public opinion on the issue in its editorial columns. 

On November 21, 1949, the American Committee for the Investigation of the Katyn Massacre was organized, 
with former U.S. Ambassador to Poland Arthur Bliss Lane as chairman and Mr. Epstein as executive secretary. It 
was only as a result of the Committee’s persistent efforts that the long-suppressed Van Vliet report was finally 
released—five years after its submission and seven years after the events of which it treats. 
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By Peter Meyer 


Policy: Key to ‘Truth Campaigns 


Our actions must make our hatred of slavery clear 


if we expect our propaganda to be taken seriously 


O DISCUSSION about improving 
N propaganda to the people of the 
Soviet orbit will get very far if the 
men responsible for the direction or 
supervision of the campaign limit 
themselves to compliments about the 
fine quality of their staffs and prom- 
ises that they will do better if they 
get more money. Propaganda facili- 
ties should be expanded: but we must 
also make certain that our message 
is carried behind the Iron Curtain 
in the most effective way possible. 

On the other hand, criticism of 
our propaganda efforts cannot be 
thorough if it limits itself to attacks 
on the Voice of America. Mr. Foy D. 
Kohler is certainly right when he 
says that the Voice of America’s 
function is to implement, rather than 
to formulate, American policies: and 
that it would be insincere for the 
Voice to say things which are at 
variance with those policies. 

So the real question in any dis- 
cussion of “truth campaigns” is: 
What policy should America adopt 
if it wishes to enlist the allegiance of 
the people of the Soviet empire in 
the struggle against their oppressors ? 
And, what message do we want to 
transmit to these potential allies? 

Till recently, the message has 
been substantially that there is a free 
world in which people live better 
than under totalitarian rule, and that 
the picture the Communists give of 
that world is distorted by lies. This 
is the defensive part of the truth 
campaign, which may be necessary 
but is hardly sufficient. Most of the 
people who listen to foreign broad- 
casts already know that; otherwise 
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On July 22, Tut New LEApER opened a symposium on American propa- 
ganda to the people of the Soviet orbit with an article by its associate editor, 
Anatole Shub, entitled “How to Make the T-Bomb.” In recent issues, we 
have presented the views of Foy D. Kohler, head of the Voice of America: 
Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian Science Monitor; and Dr. Bela 


Fabian, Hungarian democraite leader. 


This week’s contributor is Peter 


Meyer, an Eastern European expert whose informative articles on the Soviet 
system have appeared in Politics, Tut New LEADER, and other periodicals. 
His most recent article was an analysis of Titoism in Commentary. 





they would not risk their lives to 
listen. What they want to know, 
what they are eager to hear, is how 
they can live better, how they can 
liberate themselves, and how much 
help they can expect for their lib- 
eration. As long as we do not answer 
these questions, the Voice will re- 
main defensive, whether it talks loud 
or low. in serious or satirical tones. 


ATTACK SLAVE SYSTEM 


lf democratic diplomacy and 
propaganda wants to take the offen- 
sive, it must make it crystal clear 
that the democratic peoples and gov- 
ernments consider the existence of 
slave labor, police dictatorship, mass 
trials and mass murders anywhere in 
the world a disgrace and a threat to 
all mankind, that they hate and de- 
test it, and that they want to fight 
against it. This does not mean that 
they are for an aggressive or pre- 
ventive war. It should be said clearly 
that the democratic peoples and gov- 
ernments reject the idea of a pre- 
ventive war because they do not want 
to be even partly responsible for the 
tremendous suffering a war would 
impose on mankind. Furthermore, 
the democratic peoples and govern- 


ments reject the idea of aggressive 
war because they are confident that 
the world of slavery will finally col- 
lapse if it is opposed in its aggression 
by the united action of the free world 
and vigorously unmasked and _at- 
tacked by the weapon of truth. 

But it should be said with equal 
emphasis that if the slaveholders pro- 
voke a war by open aggression. the 
war aim of America and its allies 
will be to eradicate the slavery sys- 
tem, free the oppressed people, give 
all subjugated nations the right of 
free self-determination, and accept 
their new, democratic governments 
as free and equal members into the 
world family of nations. In other 
words, the free world does not want 
war and will do all in its power to 
avoid it; but if it is forced to fight, 
it will fight for the liberation of 
mankind from totalitarian rule. 

Such a message would add no new 
explosive to the international tension. 
It would not “provoke” the rulers of 
the Kremlin, but would simply state 
a fact of which they are fully aware: 
if war breaks out, the issue will be 
world slavery ruled from Moscow, or 
the destruction of totalitarian dic- 
tatorship. Our declarations would 
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TRUTH CONTINUED 


only warn the dictators that the free 
world is aware of this issue. And 
our friends behind the Iron Curtain 
would be reassured that this is not a 
conflict between peoples about fron- 
tiers or spheres of influence, but a 
struggle to decide whether the world 
is to be totally enslaved or free from 
totalitarian tyranny. 

This line adopted, American policy 
should attack, in a resolute, clear and 
concrete way, all evils of the totali- 
tarian regime. 

There is no lack of opportunities 
and forums. One of them, of course. 
is the forum of the United Nations. 
I am sick and tired of the tearful 
complaints that the Soviets use this 
forum for their propaganda. Of 
course they do; only complete fools 
could have expected them to do other- 
wise. If the General Assembly is a 
kind of consultative world perlia- 
ment, one would expect that the 
“parties” should use it for advertis- 
ing their policies and attacking their 
adversaries. What is astonishing is 
that our delegates allow the represen- 
tatives of slavery to pose as advocates 
of peace and liberty when it is so 
easy to unmask them. 


HEAR AFL CHARGES 


There is, to name the most obvious 
example, the issue of concentration 
camps and slave labor. Why does the 
American delegation allow _ the 
charges of the American Federation 
of Labor to be pigeon-holed in ob- 
scure committees and endless pro- 
cedural wrangling? 

Why do we not put the issue of 
slavery—the crucial issue in the 
world today—right at the top of the 
General Assembly agenda? Why do 
we not propose an international con- 
vention outlawing slave labor and 
providing for international investi- 
gation and supervision of all “cor- 
rectional labor” institutions? (For 
details, see my article in THE New 
LEADER, August 6, 1949.) 

Why do we not delegate to this de- 
bate the best and most authoritative 
countries, 


speakers of democratic 


Churchill and Bevin, Mrs. Roosevelt 
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and Acheson, as well as William 
Green, Philip Murray. and John L. 
Lewis? Why do we not invite as wit- 
nesses, to be heard on the floor of 
the Assembly, former inmates of the 
concentration camps. and experts like 
David Dallin and Boris Nicolaevsky. 
David Rousset and Rainer Hilde- 
brandt? Why don’t we let parlia- 
ments, city councils, churches, labor 





Arexer RyKkov, who succeeded Lenin as 


Soviet Premier—-We should tell Russians 


about the history of their ruling party. 


unions and citizens’ meetings adopt 
resolutions supporting the move? 
Why don’t we ask citizens all over 
the world to sign a petition: Abolish 
slave labor immediately and every- 
where! Such a campaign would give 
hope to millions behind the Iron 
Cprtain: it would reverberate from 
one end of the world to another. It 
would hit the totalitarian regime at 
its most sensitive spot. The question 
is only: do we want to hit it? 

Then there is the matter of the 
nations oppressed by Soviet imperial- 
ism. America has repeated officially 
in diplomatic documents that it did 
not consider puppet governments in 
the satellite countries as really inde- 
pendent. Now that the satellites have 
broken all treaties and expelled al- 


most all American diplomats, should 








we not at least consider withdrawing 
recognition from them with a well- 


documented declaration that they are 
just Stalin’s agents and that we pre- 
fer dealing with the master instead 
of insignificant errand boys? What 
sense does it make to deny recogni- 
tion to the East German “govern- 
ment” because it is appointed in the 
Kremlin and not elected in free eiec- 
tions, and recognize the “govern- 
ments” of Hungary and Rumania 
which are just as illegitimate? Such a 
declaration, which would stress the 
right of self-determination of every 
people, could not be concealed from 
the people of the countries in ques- 
tion and would tell them: your hope 
for national freedom, for national 
survival is not lost. This, of course, 
would also mean that refugees from 
those countries would have to be 
treated as allies and not as “obnox- 
ious foreigners” condemned to starve 


in miserable DP or IRO camps. 


AIR PEASANT DEMANDS 


Take another question, the ques- 
tion of peasants who are forced to be- 
come sstate-serfs in the so-called 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes. It is grati- 
fying to note that Secretary Acheson 
mentioned this question in his recent 
General Assembly speech, declaring 
official American support for demo- 
cratic land reforms and opposition to 
feudal as well as kolkhoz serfdom. 
This was a step in the right direc- 
tion, but why not make it a central 
political and propaganda issue? If 
America had insisted on a democratic 
China 
trying to force the Communist Tro- 
jan horse into the Kuomintang gov- 
ernment, China would not have been 


land reform in instead of 


lost to totalitarian tyranny. 

And why do we not take the offen- 
sive by showing what the Bolsheviks 
promised the working class before 
they took power and what they ful- 
filled? The 


“withering away” of 


passages about the 


state power, 
army, police in Lenin’s State and 
Revolution would make very interest- 
ing reading for Russian listeners, 


with the additional advantage that 
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they could check the correctness of 
the quotations in Lenin’s Collected 
Works, still available in Russia. As 
a matter of fact. the stuff is so in- 
cendiary that Stalin immediately re- 
plied (in a letter seemingly dealing 
with linguistics) when Tito accused 
him of heresy in this respect. But 
there are other things in State and 
Revolution which Tito himself has 
good reasons to avoid. For instance, 
there is a passage that all public of- 
ficials, including the highest ones, 
should always be subject to recall by 
their constituents and that none of 
them should be paid better than a 
skilled manual worker. Why do we 
not ask Soviet workers to compare 
doctrine and life? 

And why do we not tell them 
something about the history of their 
country and its ruling party, so 
thoroughly falsified in their schools? 
The history of the Workers’ Opposi- 
tion in the Twenties, and of the 
Kronstadt sailors, would be fascinat- 
ing for many young people in Stalin’s 
empire. Even  Lenin’s Testament 
would not be without interest. 

And, generally: instead of the 
praise of free enterprise and assur- 
ances that this free enterprise could 
live in wonderful peace with totali- 
tarianism if everybody kept in his 
own house, wouldn’t it be more effec- 
tive to explain to the Russian people 
how the dreams and doctrines of 
democratic socialists differ from the 
present Russian slavery? | person- 
ally think it would be magnificent to 
give. let us say, Mr. Vishinsky, a 
lesson in elementary socialism before 
the United Nations. | 
would walk out more quickly than he 
did when Governor Dewey mentioned 
the unspeakable 


suspect he 


in his presence 


terror of slave labor. 

There lack of 
issues which would carry the propa- 
ganda war into enemy territory. But 


is certainly no 


it is not only a matter of issues. 
C'est le ton qui fait la musique. Poli- 
tical propaganda cannot be very con- 
vincing if it leaves the impression 
that the free world apologizes for its 
very existence and weeps because the 
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evil Communists don’t let it alone. 
The people who listen to British and 
American broadcasts are often des- 
perate. They need reassurance. They 
want to hear that not everybody is 
scared and panic-stricken. They long 
to hear about men and groups who 
resisted the great mustached face on 
the giant posters and got away with 
it. They 
Kasenkina who jumped from the 


identify themselves with 
window to liberty: with Kravchenko 
who chose freedom; with the Yugo- 
slavs who dare to disobey the Krem- 
lin; with the Berlin workers who de- 
feated the 
Finns. who resisted the transforma- 


Soviet siege: with the 
tion of their little exhausted country 
into a satellite state. But they are 
probably deeply depressed when they 
see how Malik can block, for an en- 
tire month, the representatives of the 
whole world in the Security Council. 
and how these representatives after- 
wards give a lunch in his honor; 
when they hear that the Soviet Union 
can keep a dozen states out of the 
United 
countries haven’t the guts to admit 


Nations because the free 
them even in the Soviet delegate’s 


absence. (It would have been per- 


fectly legal to change the statutes of 
the Council and elect another presi- 
dent before Malik returned. And it 
would have been perfectly feasible to 
recommend the admission of Italy, 
Ireland, Ceylon, etc. in his absence. 
The only imaginable reason for not 
doing so was the fear of offending 
Soviet sensibility. And this in July 
1950!) 

Certainly diplomatic 
are never decisive in themselves. The 
month of stupid wrangling in the 
Security Council did not stop the 
Korean campaign; and Italy will sur- 
vive just as well as a nation outside 
the UN. But diplomacy is still import- 
ant insofar as it influences public 
opinion. Because what we have to 
fear most is fear itself; the fear of 
our potential allies on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain that America is 
weak and does not care. Every fear- 
ful move on the part of American 
diplomats strengthens the totalitar- 


maneuvers 


ians and discourages—often to the 
point of despair—millions of men 
who are our potential allies. And as 
to the propagandistic Voice of Amer- 
ica, it cannot be very effective if the 
diplomatic voice of America trembles. 





The T—Bomb: A Military View 


The problems of formulating a dynamic policy for the world were bril- 
liantly illuminated last week by Hanson W. Baldwin, military expert of the 


New York Times. Baldwin wrote: 


“In the battle for the minds of men the United States has made some 
strides and learned some lessons since the war, but only a few of us present 
the same flaming fervid belief in democracy that has made communism such 


a force in the world. 


“There has been, moreover, a somewhat dangerous growth of pragmatic 
materialism in this country at the expense of that old American trait—ideal- 
ism. We have come perilously close to expediency in many of our policies 
and we accept today methods, techniques, morals, mores and conventions 
which would have outraged us yesterday. We no longer have too much con- 
fidence in the spiritual, and we no longer retain to the same degree that we 
did in the Wilsonian era the moral leadership of the world... . 

“We are ... sometimes weak in heart and spirit and in the motivation for 
it all... . Like great civilizations of the past we have mounted to power and 
glory, to luxury and leadership, but a pragmatic materialism cannot be a sure 
signpost to tomorrow. We are strong, far stronger today than Russia or than 
any other nation in world history, but like man himself we have within us 
the seeds of our own decay. . . . Doctrines of expediency, the softness bred 
of ease, the lack of flaming faith in the ideals that stirred our fathers—these 
are the faults to be erased, the bridgeheads to be contained. But we need not 
fear if we have faith in ourselves and the great traditions of the American 


past.” 














A LL THINKING PERSONS today feel the tug of two 
separate sets of values: security and freedom. In 
the long run, these values reinforce each other. We need 
our country to be secure in order that we may be inter- 
nally free. Similarly, true security is ultimately created 
by freedom and liberty. For under freedom, government 
is based upon mutual assent and not upon force imposed 
from above. and, consequently, it is more lasting and 
can resist greater external and internal shocks. It is 
largely because of this combination of security and free- 
dom that our country has grown in moral and in physical 
power. 

But while both these principles ultimately help each 
other and the people of the nation, there are frequently 
times when they seem to come in conflict and when the 
problem of how to combine them is very perplexing. 

In 1940, the so-called Smith Act was passed to guard 
against danger from Fascist and Communist sources. In 
its revised form in the United States Criminal Code, it 
reads as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly or willfully advocates, abets, ad- 
vises, or teaches the duty, necessity, desirability, or pro- 
priety of overthrowing or destroying the government of 
the United States or the government of any State, Terri- 





This article and the one to follow next week are 
adapted from a Senate speech by Mr. Douglas, who is 
junior Senator from Illinois and a Democrat. Senator 
Douglas co-sponsored the Kilgore bill for interning 
Communists in case of war or emergency, which was 
presented as an alternative to the McCarran measure. 
When the Kilgore bill was incorporated in the latter as 
an amendment, he voted for the combined bill. How- 
ever, he was one of ten who ultimately voted against 
overriding President Truman’s veto. (See also the 
editorial, “Internal Panic Act,” on page 30) 














By U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas 


THE 
THREAT OF 


DOUGLAS: TORN BY TWO VALUES 


tory. District or Possession thereof, or the government of 
any political subdivisions therein, by force or violence. or 
by the assassination of any officer of such government; 
OF ix. 
“Whoever organizes or helps or attempts to organize, 
any society, group, or assembly of persons who teach, 
advocate, or encourage the overthrow or destruction of 
any such government by force or violence; or becomes or 
is a member of, or affiliates with, any such society, group, 
or assembly of persons, knowing the purposes thereof- 

“Shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than ten years, or both, and shall be ineligible 
for employment by the United States or any department 
or agency thereof. for the five years next following his 
conviction.” 

It was under this law that the Trotskyite group was 
convicted during World War II, and the eleven Commu- 
nist leaders were indicted and convicted in New York. 
This conviction has recently been upheld by the Second 
Circuit Court, in which Judge Learned Hand rendered a 
notable opinion. I hope that it will also be upheld by the 
Supreme Court, but, even if this should happen, there 
would still be great doubt as to whether the precedent 
established in the case of the leaders would apply to the 
rank and file of the Communist party. 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 

In the light of these considerations, we should examine 
the problems created by the activities of the Communist 
party, 

1. In the first place, there can be no doubt of the fact 
that this group is a revolutionary party. In fact, it openly 
boasts that it is. The Communists will use peaceful poli- 
tical methods when these seem desirable, but ultimately 
they are ready to use force to take over the government. 

2. Secondly, it is clear that the Communist party is 
under the control of the Russian Communist party and 
will implicitly follow its orders. There is not a single 
instance where, in a conflict of interests between the 
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presents a very serious threat 


to our civil liberties 


THE 


MCCARRAN LAW 


McCARRAN: SOLD ON NO VALUES 


United States and Russia, the Communist party has 
taken a stand in favor of American interests. No act of 
aggression on the part of Russia is too bald or vicious for 
the American Communist party to defend. The spread of 
the icecap of tyranny over Eastern Europe has been 
praised, the rape of Hungary and Czechoslovakia applaud- 
ed, and the infamous invasion of South Korea defended. 
Former Communists have revealed that, as a maiter of 
fact, Russian agents are sent to this country to direct the 
policy of the party and of its organs. The Communist 
party in this country is, in effect, a foreign army operat- 
ing upon American soil. 

3. Thirdly, it should be recognized that the Communist 
party is only partially a political organization. It is 
also—and perhaps to an even greater extent—a_ con- 
spiratorial body. If we were to be involved in hostilities 
with Russia or even with a major satellite, most members 
of the Communist party would certainly try to obstruct 
our war effort and a large proportion of them would un- 
doubtedly be ready to engage in the most crippling and 
desperate acts of sabotage. While this danger has been 
reduced by the resolute action of the CIO in expelling 
the Communist-led unions and taking over the representa- 
tion of labor in many plants formerly under Communist 
domination, there is still some danger of sabotage inside 
given plants and a danger that apparently innocent 
strikes may be promoted by the Communists for political 
reasons. The Communist party members are, in addition, 
potential spies. 

4. Finally, while the Communist party insists that it 
must be accorded full civil liberties by others while it is 
in a minority, it makes no secret of the fact that it would 
not accord such liberties to others once it obtained power. 
Following the doctrines of Lenin and the example of 
Russia, the Communist party of this country believes in 


the one-party monolithic state. No opposing party is tol- 
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The Communist control bill 





erated in Communist countries. The press, radio, schools, 
and churches are controlled and can only advocate or 
teach what the dominant group in the state permits. Men 
can be and are arrested without a warrant, held indefi- 
nitely without either bail or the right of habeas corpus. 
sentenced without a trial and worked to death in labor 
camps. 

On every count, therefore, the Communist party and its 
members violate every rule which a political party should 
observe in a democracy. The Communists, as such, are 
not ethically entitled to the democratic rights which they 
claim. For no one can demand as a right for himself that 
which he is not willing to grant to others. It is, indeed. 
solely for a democracy to decide for itself what steps are 


hest and most prudent in dealing with the Communist- 
THE REAL DANGER 


Where does the real danger from the American Com- 
munists lie? The Communists will not be able to get any 
appreciable number of votes. either operating directly or 
through satellite parties. Nor will they be able to confuse 
\mericans with their propaganda. The American people 
have hecome convinced that Russia is an aggressive 
power, and they know that we have sought and still seek 
peace with honor, but without appeasement. Neither is 
there a danger of a Communist revolution in this country. 
But, as I have said, there is good reason to fear Com- 
munist spying and sabotage, and here is where the real 
danger exists. 

The need for preventive action is real and should not 
he ignored. Our major problem is how to prevent sabo- 
tage and spying, while, at the same time, protecting 
democratic rights. 

It is in this context that we should examine 5.1037. 
the McCarran bill. The most controversial sections of the 
hill are. of course, the first seventeen, which are taken 
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McCARRAN LAW CONTINUED 


over almost verbatim from the so-called Mundt-Ferguson- 
Nixon bill introduced in the last Congress. 

Section 7 requires that, within thirty days from the 
time an organization is finally adjudged to be “Com- 
munist-controlled”—or, in Mundt-Ferguson terminology, 
a “Communist political organization” —it must register 
and file a statement giving the names of its officers and 
all its members, and those who have been members and 
officers during the proceeding twelve months. Organiza- 
tions which are finally adjudged “Communist fronts” 
must register within thirty days the names of their of- 
ficers, but need not list their rank-and-file members. 

Both sets of organizations, i.e., “Communist-controlled” 
or “Communist political” and “Communist front,” are re- 
quired to report in full the sources and amounts of their 
receipts and the details of their expenditures. Similar re- 
ports are to be made annually. All literature and corres- 
pondence coming from any one of either set of organ- 
izations must be stamped (Section 11) “disseminated 
by ————, a Communist organization.” Radio and tele- 
vision programs must be similarly identified. Members of 
“Communist-controlled” or “Communist political” organ- 
izations are to be denied passports and cannot hold any 
non-elective positions under the United States. There 
can be no income tax deductions for gifts to “Communist- 


front” organizations. 


REGISTRATION 


If, within thirty days after a final order is issued and 
upheld, officers of “Communist-controlled (Communist 
political)” organizations do not register either themselves 
or their members, or the officers of so-called “Communist 
front” organizations also do not comply with the require- 
ments, they are to be sentenced to not less than two and 
not more than five years in prison for each day of failure 
to report (Section 16). An individual who is, or has been 
within the preceding year, a member of a “Communist 
controlled” or “Communist political” organization, but 
whose name has not been listed by that organization as a 
member, has a positive obligation to report himself with- 
in sixty days from the time at which he became aware 
that he was not registered (Section 8). The punishment 
for failure to do so is the same as above. 

There is a provision in Section 4 which seems to lie 
somewhat apart from the main current of the bill, but 
which may be of tremendous significance. This is the 
provision making it “unlawful for any person knowingly 
to combine, conspire, or agree with any other person to 





Ne Week Tue New Leaver will conclude Senator 
Next e€ : : . 
Douglas’s analysis of the McCarran 
law. We will also feature the sixth article in our 
symposium on propaganda, by Bogdan Raditsa, form- 
erly press chief for Marshal Tito in Washington. 
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perform any act which would substantially contribute to 
the establishment within the United States of a totalitarian 
dictatorship the direction and control of which is to be 
vested in or exercised by or under the control of any 
foreign government, foreign organization, or foreign in- 
dividual.” This is a direct criminal sanction applied 
against individuals, and carrying with it, in case of con- 
viction, a prison sentence of up to ten years. 

The labelling and registering features of the act are 
to be administered by the Attorney General, but with the 
right of appeal to a Board for the Control of Subversive 
Activities. This Board is to consist of five members 
whose procedures are roughly comparable to those of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the National Labor Relations 
Board, etc. They can hold hearings through examiners 
whose findings are then reviewed by the full Board. The 
Board has the power of subpoena and can summon wit- 
nesses. 

The sponsors of the McCarran bill apparently believe 
that it will compel disclosure of the identity of Com- 
munists and of “Communist-front organizations” and 
that, once this is done, public opinion will do the rest. 
Disclosure and identification rather than direct outlawing 
are, therefore, the chief avowed weapons used. Possibly 
because of a fear or belief. however, that the Communist 
organizations or members will not comply with the pro- 
visions of the act, very severe penalties are imposed for 
its violation. 

In appraising the effectiveness of this bill, we must be 
careful to understand the exact procedures and standards 
which it provides. The primary distinction which must 
be understood is that between (1) the steps and stand- 
ards involved in deciding whether or not an organization 
is either “Communist-controlled (Communist political)” 
or a “Communist-front” organization, and (2) the actual 
registration of the members and officers of those organi- 
zations. These two questions are treated in virtually 
parallel fashion throughout the text of the bill, the infer- 
ence being that, in real life, these two questions would be 
handled simultaneously. 

A closer reading of the bill shows that this is not so. 
Instead, the obligation to register and report goes into 
effect only after there has been a final legal determination 
that the organization in question is either “Communist- 
controlled” or a “Communist front.” 

An administrative process is laid out under the act, 
starting with the charges of the Attorney General, and 
proceeding to the hearings and decisions of the Board 
and the final adjudication of the courts, before an order 
of the Board becomes “final.” As long as an organiza- 
tion insists it is not “Communist-controlled” or a “Com- 
munist front” and carries its appeal upward through the 
successive steps, there is no “final order” and hence no 
obligation to register. Even the Communist party might 
deny that it was a Communist organization and transform 
itself ostensibly into a discussion or educational group. 
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HE KOREAN DRAMA has not yet 
T been played out. It is still uncer- 
tain whether and when a decisive de- 
feat will be inflicted on the North 
Korean invading army, whether Mos- 
cow will push Mao Tse-tung’s forces 
into some form of intervention, 
whether Korea was an isolated move 
or a prelude to new Soviet aggression 
in Europe or the Middle East. But a 
few of the consequences of the fight- 
ing that started June 25 are already 
so clear that some lessons may be 
drawn and applied to other theaters 
of possible conflict. 

The unpardonable American blun- 
der in Korea was to pull United 
States troops out before a South 
Korean force had been built up that 
could match the North Koreans, man 
for man, gun for gun, tank for tank. 
For this blunder we have paid and 
will continue to pay a heavy price in 
lives and national prestige. It is al- 
ways better to defend a country suc- 
cessfully on its frontier than to lose 
most of its territory and then set 


’ 


about “liberating” it. For liberation, 
under conditions of modern warfare, 
is often physically more destructive 
than conquest. 

Poverty and misery are the things 
that prepare fertile soil for the seeds 
of Communism. Even if the outcome 
of the Korean war is favorable mili- 
tarily and politically, there will re- 
main the staggering problem of re- 
habilitating a poor and backward 
country whese towns have been lev- 
elled, bridges blown up and ,rail- 
ways destroyed. It will be too much 
to expect the illiterate or barely liter- 
ate Korean peasant to understand 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


We Must Learn 


From Korea 





that the cause of his sufferings was 
the invasion from the North. not the 
American bombing necessitated by 
that invasion. 

The lesson of Korea—that it is 
best to ward off attack altogether. 
second best to organize a strong de- 
fense on the frontier, and a very poor 
third to reoccupy a devastated coun- 
try—should be applied without delay 
to Europe in general and Germany in 
particular. Except for the presence of 
occupation troops, the situation in 
Germany today is alarmingly like 
that in Korea three months ago. 

Over and above the tough. well- 
armed police which one finds in 
every totalitarian state, the East Ger- 
man Government, with Soviet en- 
couragement, has set up a para-mili- 
tary force, the so-called Bereitschaf- 
ten. This force is estimated to total 
at least 50,000, and it is apparently 
being steadily increased. The mem- 
bers of the Bereitschaften are given 
training in the handling of cannon. 
tanks and other modern weapons. 

In West Germany. apart from the 
occupation forces, there is nothing 
but very lightly-armed police. An 
ominous recent development in the 
Soviet strategy for conquering all 
Germany is the development of a so- 
called “National Front” movement. 
which is being extended to West 
Germany with the avowed object of 
expelling the Western powers from 
the country. The Bereitschaften are 
the instrument of this design. 

If we do not want a second and 
far more serious Korea in Germany. 
the Bonn Government should be not 
only permitted, but urged, to create 


immediately a force that will fully 
match the Bereitschaften in man- 
power and equipment. Such a force 
would be no threat to the Soviet 
Union and still less a threat to the 
West, especially if care were taken to 
prevent Communist infiltration into 
its ranks. But it would be a power- 
ful deterrent to a “civil war” on the 
Korean model in Germany. 

The Korean balance-sheet as re- 
gards the United Nations and the 
whole ideal of collective security is 
somewhat mixed. Thanks to the lucky 
accident of the Soviet boycott, the 
Security Council was able to act with 
undisputed legality and to clear a 
hurdle which the League of Nations 
never could: the ordering of armed 
sanctions against an aggressor. And 
there is no doubt that public opin- 
ion, perhaps particularly in Great 
Britain, was strongly moved by the 
blatant fact of aggression. 

On the practical side, however, the 
response of UN members to the 
obvious need for more men in Korea 
has been disappointing. The com- 
bined population of the United Na- 
tions’ member states runs into hun- 
dreds of millions. That these states. 
three months after the outbreak of 
fighting. could supply only a pitifully 
small token handful of ground troops 
is a symbol and a warning. 

The lesson for us is that America 
must rely primarily on its own armed 
strength for its own security and that 
of the free nations of the world. The 
Korean experience also shows the 
imperative need for a well-equipped, 
permanent international force, ready 
to go into action at a moment’s notice 
whenever. by decision of the Security 
Council—or by majority vote of the 
Assembly. if the Council is paralyzed 
by the Soviet veto—the UN finds 
a new act of aggression to have been 
committed. For obvious reasons, the 
Soviet Union would oppose the cre- 
ation of such a force. But, as John 
D. Hickerson, the able State Depart- 
ment official in charge of UN affairs. 
recently intimated, the Assembly can 
serve as an adequate moral substitute 
if the Council is sabotaged. 
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The Future of the Middle Class 


The English Middle Classes. 
By Roy Lewis and Angus Maude. 
Knopf. 360 pp. $3.75. 


The Decline and Fall of British Capitalism. 
By Keith Hutchison. 
Scribners, 271 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Philip Rieff 


Department of Economics, 
University of Chicago 


THE SELF-CONFIDENCE of the Marx- 
ist amounts to a corruption of the 
soul, as Morley wrote of Bright, who 
self-confident 


belonged to another 


school. Shaw, the mime of self- 
confidence, noticed the overwhelm- 
Father 


“Whatver may be the ulti- 


ing self-confidence in the 
himself. 
mate verdict on Marx... the extraor- 
dinary impression he makes does 
not depend on the soundness of his 
views, but rather on . the imper- 
turbable conviction of their validity.” 

Lewis and Maude quote the pas- 
sage. As public school men, they do 
not like too much _ self-confidence. 


There is something disagreeable 


about it. The Webbs are examples. 
They are so self-confident. The cor- 
ruption breathes out of Laski. Self- 
confidence is the personality touch of 
Marxism. 

Keith Hutchison belongs a_ little 
too much to the self-confident school. 
Perhaps it is necessary to edit The 
Nation. Roy Lewis and Angus 
Maude are younger than Hutchison. 
and not so confident. This difference 
creates others, of subtlety and pene- 
tration. The discussion in Lewis 
and Maude is full of alternative 
readings. The narrative line in the 


Hutchison book is comparatively 


narrow. But, then, Hutchison’s is a 
history. As a history, his major as- 
sumption, that British capitalism be- 
gan its decline in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century, is a valuable 
interpretative wedge. So far as Hutch- 
ison’s is a history and Lewis and 
Maude’s is not, it is unfair to charge 


Hutchison with omitting what he 
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What is 
discussed, however, is done so with- 
out the many-sidedness of the discus- 
sion in Lewis and Maude. The 
English Middle Classes is more inter- 
esting not because it is less historical 


did not set out to discuss. 


—half the book is history—but be- 
cause it is less confident and more 
subtle. 

Later, this will be called one of 
those ages when older men have been 
interested in young ideas and the 
younger in old. The old idea at- 
tracting Lewis and Maude is the clas- 
sical concept of democracy asa bal- 
anced class structure, balanced on the 
middle classes. The classical name 
for a balanced class structure is the 
“mixed” state, as against the con- 
cept of “pure” states. Aristotle, 
Polybius, Cicero, among the ancients, 
Harrington, Milton, Sidney, among 
the seventeenth - century — theorists, 
thought of democracy in terms of 
the “mixed” state, on the principle of 
a balanced class structure. 

The principal assumption of The 
English Middle Classes is the prin- 
ciple of balance. The principal fear 
of the authors is that England is be- 
coming an unbalanced class struc- 
ture in the process of wiping out the 
middle classes, and so will lose her 
stability (which, on the classical as- 
sumption, follows upon balance) 
with her democracy. 

The pivotal class in a_ society 
functioning on the principle of the 
balance of the classes is the middle. 
Lewis and Maude have tried, with 
some success, to write a history of 


English politics and society as the 


history of its pivotal class. This is 
not to say the pivotal class ruled. 
The middle classes—the early chap- 
ters try to say who they have been 
from time to time—“built up Brit- 
They gave the English their 
Protestant character. But they never 
Rather, “they did not start 
to govern the country until electoral 


° 9 
ain. 
ruled. 


power was already passing from 


their hands.” But, seated comfort- 
ably in the hansom of English eco- 
nomic supremacy, the middle classes 
governed the culture. Much of the 
best parts of The English Middle 
Classes are devoted to an analysis of 
English middle-class culture, for 
which “Radicalism supplied most of 
its ideas, Dissent most of its political 
organization, Whiggery its tradition 
and effective executive force.” 

British economic supremacy has 
been dead these many decades. 
Hutchison traces the concomitant de- 
cline of middle-class rule, and gives 
an analysis of both levels of decline. 
It is simply that the price of coming 
first is to end closer to last, except 
that the profit of coming first is, evi- 
dently, Socialism first. That is a 
form of good Marxism. 

Hutchison is quite aware that 
Britain, even under Socialism, will 
have to continue to learn to stand the 
shock of competition. Democracy 
has never been so shocking to the 
English as competition. Britain has 
never known enough what to do 
about it. It seems so “unfair,” as 
The Economist wrote, ironically, re- 
cently. But Hutchison is confident 
British social democracy will know 
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how to face the events of the future. 

Lewis and Maude face the future 
without so much confidence. They 
are not so much interested in the fact 
that Socialism is here to stay as in 
what happens to a nation when its 
characteristic class is less and less 
able to afford to exist. The authors 
waste little nostalgia on the Victorian 
golden era, described in Chapter 
Three. What is needed in England, 
they think, is a renewed awareness 
of the supremacy of English middle- 
class culture. The “very survival of 
England, and the success of Eng- 
land’s message to the world, de- 
pends upon the best of middle-class 
attitudes becoming widespread 
throughout the society.” If England 
is to be the classless society, then let 
it be a classless society bowler-hatted., 
“with suburban life for all.” The 
thing is to dish the Socialists. 

But dishing the Socialists really 
wont be necessary. The Socialists 
are themselves middle-class. to the 
extent that Socialism is English. The 
“whole idea behind English reform 
has been thai the proleterian should 
he turned into something middle- 
class... . The whole theory of Eng- 


lish social reform is based upon the 


virtues of being middle-class.” Re- 
form away. The saving grace is 


grace. Granted Hutchison is cor- 
rect, that British capitalism is very 
declined, perhaps it is the capitalist 
(middle-class) character structure 
that declines to fall. 

The fact, think Lewis and Maude, 
may save British reformist Social- 
ism. “The middle classes conserve 
and transmit the stored experience 
of the whole nation . . . and in par- 
ticular they are... the main barrier 
[their 


State power. 


against italics] unrestricted 
They constitute that 
harrier because they are prepared to 
fight the power of the State, to 
thwart it, to undermine it, and even 
to cheat it.” 

Cheating raises the final question. 
To the extent that cheating is a class- 
way, it is a middle-class way. Aristo- 
crats and peasants knew that long 


before the sociologists. Sober, care- 
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ful cheating is a mark of middle-class 
ambition. It is the foremost test of 
the operation of self-interest. And 
self-interest is the principal character- 
trait of the middle-class personality. 
De Tocqueville thought any other 
character trait could not long sup- 
port democracy. Marx thought the 
trait could not long endure democ- 
racy. Lewis and Maude, as bright 
young conservatives, are in the tra- 
dition of De Tocqueville. Finally, 
their argument rests on his: that self- 
interest is better than idealism and 
hierarchy better than equality. Self- 
interest and hierarchy allow the de- 
mocracy that is possible to exist. 
Idealism and _ equalitarianism _ kill 
the democracy that is possible for 
the democracy that is impossible. 
Notice the argument in a famous pas- 
sage of the Democracy in America: 


“The hatred that men bear to priv- 
ilege increases in proportion as priv- 
ileges become fewer and less consid- 
erable, so that democratic passions 
would seem to burn most fiercely 
just where they have least fuel... . 
When all conditions are unequal, no 
inequality is so great as to offend 
the eye. whereas the slightest dissimi- 





larity is odious in the midst of gen- 
eral uniformity; the more complete 
this uniformity is, the more unsup- 
portable the sight of such a differ- 
ence becomes. Hence it is natural 
that the love of equality should con- 
stantly increase together with the 
equality itself, and that it should 
grow by what it feeds on.” 


De Tocqueville’s book then con- 
cludes: 


“This never dying, ever kindling 
hatred which sets a democratic people 
against the smallest privileges is pe- 
culiarly favorable to the gradual con- 
centration of all political rights in 
the hands of the representatives of 
the state alone. Every central 
power, which follows its natural 
tendencies, courts and encourages the 
principle of equality; for equality 
singularly facilitates, extends, and se- 
cures the influence of a_ central 
power.” 


Against this danger, Lewis and 
Maude have to propose only the re- 
But that was 
not even the religion of the English 


ligion of inequality. 
middle classes. Even the authors are 
not pious. They are only communi- 
eants from afar, like the other intel- 


lectuals of the New Conservatism. 





The Two Mark Twains 


Mark Twain as a Literary Artist. 
By Gladys Carmen Bellamy. 


Reviewed by 
Herbert Feinstein 


University of Oklahoma. 382 pp. $5.00. 


IT IS INTERESTING that contem- 
porary American criticism is willing 
to discuss authors as everything but 
writers. We have had Mark Twain as 
river pilot, business man, lover, and 
(in Van Wyck Brooks’ classic, The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain) candidate for 
an analyst’s couch. Miss Bellamy, 
therefore. performs a real service 
when she considers Twain as literary 
artist. Not that she overlooks Twain’s 
extra-curricular doings. But she is 
intent on presenting Twain as artisan. 

Perhaps Miss Bellamy grinds her 
axe too hard. Not only does she deny 
that Twain was an “unconscious” 
writer, but she would have us think 


of Twain as a contriving craftsman 
who labored and polished a story in 
his Notebooks and wrote to his good 
friend Howells of precisely what he 
hoped to accomplish with his con- 
coction of the hour. It is kinder to 
Twain to keep the stereotype of him 
as folk-artist—knowing, of course. 
what he was doing, but still being 
impelled to do it by circumstance. 
Miss Bellamy also rejects Brooks’ 
thesis that Twain’s Missouri frontier 
boyhood thwarted and stunted his 
development as writer; that it robbed 
him of the courage he needed to be a 
great writer by depicting the growing 
material-minded America as it really 
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MARK TWAIN conse 


was; that his childhood turned him 
into a self-conscious and low grade 
humorist, a failure in his own terms. 

In fact, Brooks in his early Amer- 
ica’s Coming of Age had claimed that 
Twain had no real sense of humor at 
all, “for intimate feeling, intimate in- 
tellectual contact, even humor—that 
rich warm robust and all-dissolving 
geniality ... never... quite reached 
the heart of Mark Twain.” This im- 
age brings to mind, of course, the 
specter of the ghost-ridden old man, 
who was afraid to sleep but preferred 
to shoot pool all through the night. 

In the face of this, Miss Bellamy 
can muster a whole opposing army 
of lustier facts. We have Twain 
roughing it out West, digging for 
gold—indeed, giving the Gilded Age 
its name, navigating a steamboat on 
the Mississippi, printing General 
Grant’s memoirs and losing a for- 
tune, stomping the world on a lecture 
platform in his old age to pay back 
his creditors one hundred cents on 
the dollar. And what mere neurotic 
could ever take out time from fret- 
ting over his blown-up ills to pro- 
duce twenty-five solid volumes of 
work? 

We are fond of explaining our 
great men in terms of dilemmas, in 
finding out how many conflicting sets 
of loyalties tugged them in different 
directions. Twain yields readily to 
such analysis, and this perhaps is 
why American literature has made 
him one of its angels. 

But at best he is only a fallen 
angel. Consider, he produced only 
one possibly great book, Huckleberry 
Finn. But certainly Twain is an 
American culture-hero and his crea- 
tions Huck and Tom have been clasp- 
ed to the bosom of our literature: his 
own, and their, after-fame has been 
enormous, far outstripping the work 
of masters like Melville or James. 
Miss Bellamy sees Twain’s use of little 
boy heroes as a vantage point, a 
frame of reference from which he 
might comment on American mores. 
I don’t think it is as easy as that. 
I think rather that each of these 
boys, and they are very different, 


represents a separate facet of Twain 
himself. They were two irreconcilable 
selves who, like asymptotes, might 
never meet, but who pulled away at 
Twain until he was left a shambles. 

Huck is the culture-hero in min- 
iature: the free spirit, the bundle of 
energy, indestructible, lasting, and 
able to get by on almost nothing at 
all. Opposed to Huck is the repressive 
influence of Tom, forever hustling 
about bonded by his set of rules, 
the built-in petty-bourgeois material 
morality of a Mississippi childhood. 
As a controversy in issue we can take 
the fight for the liberation of Nigger 
Jim. The contestants are pragma ver- 
sus dogma; in one corner is Huck 
Finn, in the other Tom Sawyer. 

Huck is pragmatic. His is truly the 
“somehow” method; he escapes from 
one impossible situation right into 
the next, always by the skin of his 
teeth. As Huck floats down the Miss- 
issippi on his voyage of experience, 
he stops to enter into the lives of 
people in the communities along the 
way. But his ability to communicate 
does not corrode him. The horror of 
a family vendetta and the shenani- 
gans of the Duke and the Dauphin 
leave him unscathed. 

His “method” frees two people, 
himself and Jim. Huck is set free 
from that awful bondage to his 
malevolent Papa, but he is not sucked 
into the conventions of “civilization” 
instead, for we leave him still resist- 
ing that institution in a struggle in 
which the odds are with him. And 
it is Huck’s sense of freedom which 
ultimately emancipates Jim. When he 
feels his conditioned moral sense 
compelling him to turn over Jim to 
the runaway slave catchers, Huck 
pragmatically rejects this moral sense 
and out of love announces, “All right, 
I'll go to Hell.” Thus he breaks the 
law. but never his heart. 

But Tom Sawyer comes along and 
almost causes disaster to the scheme 
for Jim’s freedom. If Huck is the per- 
fect pragmatist, Tom is the complete 
Kantian. Tom comes trotting down to 
Arkansas spouting the categorical 
imperative, so well taught in the 





Hannibal schools: “The thing for us 
to do is just to do our duty and not 
worry whether anybody sees us do it 
or not.” 

Tom is always perilously close to 
delivering lecturettes on morality, 
but Tom is never really in touch with 
the world the way Huck is. Tom 
insists on providing his own con- 
ventional opposition and his compli- 
cated strategies get himself shot and 
Jim nearly lynched. But Huck’s prag- 
matic good sense saves the day and 
Jim is freed. In fact, he had been 
free all the time, a trifle which Tom 
did not think worthwhile mentioning. 

Twain never was able to resolve 
the conflict between Huck and Tom 
within himself. Nor could he ever 
set himself free as he had Jim. The 
mores of Hannibal, the tyranny of 
frontier opinion beat him down. It 
is this very American conflict where 
the mass society levels its great men, 
in the name of devotion to them, that 
makes of Twain a characteristically 
American writer. His dream ended in 
disenchantment and the Mississippi 
mud dragged him along with it. 

In his old age Twain wanted to 
bring back Huck and Tom as old 
men, world-weary and defeated of 
the early promise of a world to win. 
Instead, he wrote The Mysterious 
Stranger where the character Satan 
triumphs. Satan advises two little life- 
giving boys, so like others Twain 
once knew, that the “mangy human 
race” is not worth their tears, that 
they should escape into fantasies and 
dreams: 


“Life itself is only a vision, a 
dream . . . Nothing exists save empty 
space—and you! The dream- 
marks are all present, you should 
have recognized them earlier . . . 
there is . . . no universe, no human 
race... It is all a dream—a gro- 
tesque and foolish dream.” 


But Satan is the only fellow who is 
alive in the whole story; he gets 
things done; he is beyond the moral 
sense. It is too bad that Mark Twain 
could never make an ally of Satan; 
with his help he might even have 
licked Hannibal. 
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The Semanties of Dean G. Acheson 


Reviewed by Anatole Shub 


Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. 
Selected Speeches and Statements of Dean G. Acheson. 


Government Printing Office. 57 pp. $0.50. 


THESE SPEECHES and _ statements 
by Mr. Acheson during May and 
June of this year, the thinking of 
their author, and the policy they em- 
body can best be understood through 
semantics. 

Most of the book concerns rearma- 
ment, and so the present Secretary of 
State touches on the Stalin conspir- 
acy, which he calls “Soviet ambi- 
tions,” and, elsewhere, “Soviet im- 
perialism.” 

Who are the 


“Soviet imperialism”? Mr. Acheson’s 


authors of this 


favorite term is “the Soviet leaders.” 
This at first glance is confusing, since 
leadership implies devoted following. 
But, examined in context, it appears 
that when Mr. Acheson says “the 
Soviet leaders” he means the Soviet 
rulers—or, to be specific (which Mr. 
Acheson is not), Stalin, Malenkov. 
Beria, Bulganin and other members 
of the Political Bureau of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union. It 
is in connection with this unfortunate 
phrase—‘“the Soviet leaders’”—that a 
semantic approach is most rewarding. 

For if Stalin and his associates 
are the dictators and slavemasters of 
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the entire Soviet people, and the lead- 
ers only of a despotic clique, then 
this distinction should be officially 
recognized by the United States Gov- 
ernment in word and deed. But 
if—as Mr. Acheson believes—the 
present Soviet rulers are “the lead- 
ers of the Soviet Union” (that is, 
if they enjoy the support of the 
Soviet people), then the only al- 
ternatives left to America are sur- 
render or total war. 

Mr. Acheson proposes to see an- 

other alternative, “the creation of 
areas of strength” so as to reach “a 
peaceful settlement with the Soviet 
government.” The prior condition 
“we must fulfill in order to have suc- 
cessful and meaningful negotiation 
with the Soviet Union,” says Mr. 
Acheson, “is for the Soviet leaders 
to be convinced that they cannot 
profit from a policy of expansion- 
ism.” 
This, of course, is the so-called 
containment policy which guided the 
nation from the Truman Doctrine to 
the Korean War. At the heart of this 
policy is the attempted rearmament 
of war-torn Europe, or, more prop- 
erly, “the principle of balanced col- 
lective forces.” Mr. Acheson simpli- 
fies this concept by saying: “This is 
what would be known in Texas as an 
all-star team.” 

Mr. Acheson declares that the At- 
lantic Pact nations have “the human 
and material resources, the skills, 
the initiative, the tradition and de- 
votion of free men, and a dynamic 
idea which can give us confidence 
that the future belongs to freedom.” 

The above, a fairly typical Acheson 
statement, readily lends itself to 
semantic analysis. What is the “dy- 
namic idea which can give us confi- 
dence?” It is probably not belief in 
democracy, since Mr. Acheson does 
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not think that belief in democracy is 
enough to defend his “free commun- 
ity” from “the Soviet hordes” (a 
very recent Acheson phrase). More 
probably, the “dynamic idea” is the 
abovementioned “principle of bal- 
anced collective forces,” which means 
simply that U.S. airmen, British 
sailors, and French and German 
soldiers will defend Europe. 

By “the tradition and devotion of 
free men,” Mr. Acheson presumably 
means that the determination of 
England and America will overcome 
the dubious political allegiances of 
Germany and the war-weariness, 
abetted by mass Communist parties, 
of France and Italy. Nowhere does 
Mr. Acheson attempt to evaluate the 
willingness or ability to fight of these 
component elements of his “all-star 
team.” 

First, in Mr. Acheson’s view, are 
the “human and material resources.” 
This sounds more solid, even if one 
discounts the psychological factors, 
as Mr. Acheson generally does. But: 
At the height of the war against Hit- 
ler in 1945, the Western Allies had 
91 fighting divisions in Europe; the 
Soviet Army had 502. True, Mr. 
Acheson will soon be able to add 
Germans to his “team,” despite the 
opposition of nearly all the German 
democratic leaders (THE NEw LEap- 
ER, Sept. 16). On the other hand, 
the Soviets can now muster new mil- 
lions from China and Eastern Europe. 
Obviously Mr. Acheson does not ser- 
iously believe his 25 “collective” 
divisions can defend Europe. There- 
fore when he speaks of “human and 
material resources, skills and initia- 
tive,’ he means what Winston 
Churchill, speaking frankly, meant 
when he spoke of “the only effective 
deterrent” to Communist aggression. 
He means the atomic bomb. 
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There are some people who main- 
tain that Mr. Acheson has been too 
busy to obtain a proper understand- 
ing of either Russia or Communism. 
Unfortunately, such a belief is not 
unsupported by the evidence in this 
book. 

For example, Mr. Acheson says 
“the followers of Karl Marx endure 
the dictatorship of a police state in 
the delusion that they are ascending 
to a classless society.” Now who are 
these “followers?” Not Western Com- 
munists. since they are not “endur- 
ing’ that dictatorship. Not the broad 
Party and non-Party masses of Rus- 
sia and the satellite nations. since 
their hatred of their regimes and lack 
of delusions about “classless society” 
are well known to Mr. Acheson. Cer- 
tainhy the obese 


he does not mean 


hodvguards of the Soviet order. 


Beria and Malenkov: 


they are aspiring to a classless so- 


no-one thinks 


ciety. 
of Karl 


Marx enduring dictatorship in the 


So if there is a follower 


delusion that classless society will re- 
sult. it can only be the last remain- 
ing member of Lenin’s old guard. J. 
V. Stalin. (Neither Stalin’s name. 
nor the words “Politburo.” “MVD.” 
“Cominform,” or “slave labor.” ap- 
this book. ) 

In 4933. Stalin said that the 
“dying out of the state” 
“the highest 
development of the 
of the state.” Apparently Mr. 
Stalin at his 


spite his actions since. 


pear in 


was heing 
dialectically prepared by 
possible power 
Ache- 
son takes word. de- 

In any case, in his struggle for 
“the 


present Secretary of State does not 


preservation of peace,” the 


attach too much importance to the 


hard core of Leninism-Stalinism. 
which teaches that all roads—back- 
ward. forward. internal. external 


lead to the triumph of the interna- 
tional proletarian revolution. Three 
days before Korea, Mr. Acheson said: 

“As the 


Union come to appreciate that their 


leaders of the Soviet 
analysis of the world and their poli- 
cies growing from that analysis have 


been incorrect, the possibility for 
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reasonable settlements of matters 
affecting the stability and progress 
of the international community will 
increase.” 

Korea has not changed Mr. Ache- 
son’s mind substantially. At the UN 
Assembly last week he said: 

“This perspective takes into ac- 
count the possibility that the Soviet 
Government may not be inherently 
and unalterably committed to stand- 
ing in the way of peace, and that it 
may some day accept a live-and-let- 
live philosophy. The Soviet leaders 
are realists. in some respects at least. 
As we succeed in building the neces- 
sary economic and defensive military 
strength. it will become clear to them 
that the non-Soviet world will neither 
collapse nor be dismembered piece- 
their 


may follow, if 


meal. Some modification in 


aggressive policies 


they then recognize that the best in- 


terests of the Soviet Union require a 


cooperative relationship with the out- 
side world. Time may have its effect. 
It is but thirty-three years since the 
overthrow of the Tsarist regime in 
Russia. This is a short time in his- 
tory. Like many other social and po- 
litical movements before it, the Soviet 
Revolution may change.” 

The reader is left to tabulate all 
the instances of self-deception in this 
remarkable statement. Yet, in this 
speech, as in all his talk about “free 
peoples.” “defense of the West,” and 
his comparison of our position to 
that of the Empire, Mr. 


reveals the 


Roman 
Acheson core of his 
creed: complete indifference to Soviet 
dictatorship as such. It is illuminat- 
ing that the advocate of German re- 
armament. who wouldn’t turn his 
back on Alger Hiss, can turn his 
back on a quarter of a billion people 
straining under the worst tyranny in 


history. 
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CALDWELL is America’s 
What 
prints. pocket editions and the like. 
his God's Little 


over four million copies. 


ERSKINE 
best-selling novelist. with re- 
4cre has sold well 
His other 


This 


vear’s Caldwell opus will not result 


works are not very far behind. 


in the author's starving. either. 

The Caldwell formula is now more 
or less familiar: straight, fast story 
with loads of simple dialogue and 
a healthy dash of simple sex. The 
locale (except for one book on the 
Soviet Union) is the author’s native 
Georgia. The characters differ pri- 
marily in that some are lusty and 
others are lustier. Description and 
introspection are scorned 

This year’s Caldwell scene is Pal- 
metto. a middling-size town. His 
heroine is Vernona Stevens, a young 
school teacher with “chocolate-brown 
hair.” a “full and provocative” 
mouth, “erect posture and distinctive 


). 


breasts.” She “always sought the 
company of men, feeling a desire for 
the attention they gave her, and it 
was difficult for her to keep from 
giving her affections eagerly to some- 
one she was fond of.” 

Such charms cannot go unnoticed, 
and they don’t. Before Vernona is 
through. she has roused the town’s 
professional courtier, a dirt farmer. 
a 16-year football 
player. a local politician who is going 
places, the school principal, and an 
Of course, the 


old schoolboy 


agricultural expert. 
henpecked but philosophical old 
boarding-house keeper (one of Cald- 
well’s recurring crackerbarrel sages) 
befriends her with wise, unamorous 
counsel, But it is to no avail. 

Caught in bed with the schoolboy, 
renounced by the politician, hounded 
by shrews, Vernona finally chooses to 
leave town with the agricultural ex- 
pert. She announces: “I’m going 
away with Mr. Mustard, for a while. 
We're taking a trip together. We'll 
go as soon as he says it’s time to 
leave.” It’s time. 
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I Saw the Battle of Jerusalem. 
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THE Lake Success _resolution- 
drafters, map-makers and _ other 
earnest people who have never been 
there will soon be having another go 
at Jerusalem. As anticipated, the 
General Assembly plan to interna- 
tionalize the Holy City has been 
stopped dead by the total resistance 
of Jerusalem itself—the Arabs as well 
as the Jews. No doubt the men of 
good will in the United Nations will 
now be seeking a more rational set- 
tlement of the artificially-created 
deadlock between brick-and-mortar 
holy places and flesh-and-blood in- 
habitants. / Saw the Battle of Jeru- 
salem should be required reading for 
such diplomats. It would help sharpen 
their growing conviction that a com- 
munity which endured 27 days of 
consecutive shelling without UN as- 
sistance will not lightly surrender its 
dead and its living at a stroke of 
the UN pen. 

South African-born Harry Levin. 
then a correspondent and _ under- 
ground-radio broadcaster and now an 
Israeli foreign service official, kept 
a diary throughout the 1948 siege 
until the second cease-fire. I hope it 
will fray nobody’s feelings to suggest 
that the diary is too handsomely 
written to be the raw, hurried record 
it ostensibly is, set down in the tur- 
moil of death and destruction, with- 
out retouching by the author in later 
tranquility. One is entitled to wonder 
politely, for example, about Mr. 
Levin’s ability on an afternoon in 
May, after he has dodged Arab 
snipers in Ben Yehuda Street, meticu- 
lously to narrate his adventures of 
the previous February, when the 
same street was blown up by British 
terrorists. Unless Mr. Levin is as 
passionately absorbed a writer as 
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Hegel, who worked through the 
Battle of Jena and asked his servant 
at dinner what the noise had been 
about, some of the more sonorous 
lines in this “battle” diary may well 
have been polished or added in 
serene retrospect. 

Not that this detracts from the 
diary’s realness. Mr. Levin’s chron- 
icle pulsates with the drama and mir- 
acle of the white-hot moment. A 
careful reporter, he fixes his _per- 
sonal story in the frame of history, 
noting major events of the siege and 
even of the general Arab-Israeli war. 
But these are already a thrice-told 
tale, however epic. What is import- 
ant—and invaluable—in his account 
is its quality of human source-book, 
its intimate memory of ordinary men 
and women arising to meet the great- 
ness of their immortal hour. 

Levin goes out with a handful of 
Haganah fighters to the storming of 
an Arab post. He rides a convoy 
through the ambush-studded defile of 
Bab-el-Wad. He watches the “Burma 
Road,” Jerusalem’s secret lifeline, be- 
ing hacked out of the Judean Hills 
in the black night within earshot of 
the enemy. But the bravest achieve- 
ment of all, perhaps. is the fortitude 
of the civilian population inside the 
shell-hole that was Jerusalem. 

They sat at their radios, before the 
current was cut, and heard Cairo 
promise them: “This will be a mo- 
mentous massacre like the Mongol 
massacre and the Crusades.” Every- 
one, Levin remarks, “is writing his 
will—that is the only legal work the 
lawyers are doing.” Rations for the 
week in which the State of Israel was 
born were “three ounces of dried 
beans, one and a half ounces of mar- 
garine and two onions.” The Egyp- 


tians and Glubb Pasha’s Legion cam 
on the heights and pour ten cannon 
shells into the heart of the New City 
for every replying Israeli mortar. 
“There's no front and no rear,” says 
one appalled American volunteer, 
veteran of the Pacific, “it’s all front.” 
Five shells fall in Levin’s own street 
in a single afternoon. “Hardly a day 
goes by that I do not hear of the 
death of someone I know.” Water, 
electricity, supply lines are severed. 
Life is an unrelieved nightmare of 
snipers, flying steel, dirt, hunger and 
desolation. 

But the men and the women stand 
firm, doing their assigned duties and 
holding on. Postal and other services 
of a free State swiftly take form in 
the dynamited vacuum left by the 
British. The children play thei 
games of war in the craters, while 
the senior class of the high school 
marches into real battle, along with 
the Yeshiva bocherim, “their side- 
curls swinging under their steel hel- 
mets.” No panic or despair anywhere. 
not even among the old and the sick. 
nor among those whose loved ones 
died a day before. Levin asks himself 
why. “I think most would answer: 
‘We’ve run enough in our lifetimes. 
Here we stay... hs 

This was the community 
won the Battle of Jerusalem and 
which now desires only to rebuild its 


which 


existence unencumbered by alien-im- 
posed “autonomy” or international- 
ized “self-government.” One may be 
pardoned for believing that it would 
be a truly religious act for states- 
men and churchmen to take the saga 
of Jerusalem’s inhabitants into sober 
account next time the world resumes 
its search after a formula to bring 
final peace into the City of Peace. 
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SHIPLEY 


FF-BROADWAY GROUPS for the 
hese of plays are multi- 
plying in the New York metropolitan 
area. Throughout the country, college 
and community theaters continue to 
increase in number. Many of them, 
of course, are seeking new material, 
trying to create fresh dramatic pro- 
ductions instead of merely reproduc- 
ing Broadway hits. I know of only 
one group, however, that was found- 
ed with the playwright in mind, that 
exists solely to encourage and to test 
new dramas. This is the objective 
with which “Originals Only” has 
opened a theater at 430 Sixth Avenue, 
near Ninth Street, which—together 
with Butler Davenport’s on East 27th 
Street, now reviving The Private 
Secretary—provides the only free 
theatrical fare in New York City. On 
a recent visit, | found the enterprise 
most worthwhile. 

Hidden House, a mystery by Tracy 
Hull, is currently being presented on 
an open-house basis. The audience, 
sitting on three sides of the stage— 
which is at floor level—is so effec- 
tively drawn into the action that, 
when an imaginary snake wriggled 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Young Writer 
Gets a Break 


across the stage. | saw the ladies near 
me instinctively pull back their legs. 
In Hidden House, an odd assortment 
of persons is brought together from 
the four corners of the earth in an 
old mansion in suburban London. 
There, four men die under circum- 
stances which appear to be—but are 
Directed by Ross 


Hogue, the play maintains a consid- 


not—murder. 


erable measure of suspense and, 
while by no means a first-rate thriller. 
is more effective than some I have 
seen on Broadway. 

Tom Hill, the producer and found- 
er of “Originals Only,” has succeed- 
ed in rallying an effective group 
around him with a good idea which 
he has enthusiastically put into ex- 
ecution. Bea Boyajian, as the all- 
seeing maid, gave the smoothest per- 
formance in Hidden House, but 
others like Clinton Roberts, Ken 
Parker and Dee McAlpin also 
brought skill and understanding to 
their parts. A visit to “Originals 
Only” reveals a new and valid aspect 
of the New York theater. Hidden 
House is continuing its run, alter- 
nating with J/.0.U. Jeremiah, a 
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comedy by Hal Gerdner. Announced 
for late October is Dakota, a melo- 
dramatic travesty set to music in 
which, according to advance billing, 
the audience will “hail the villain and 
hiss the hero.” This veteran, albeit 
not blasé, theatergoer intends to see 
them both. 

More important than the program 
offered—to the theater as a whole, if 
not to the audience—is this novel 
groups idea for encouraging new 
writing talent. If you have a play in 
your top drawer, or one fresh from 
your typewriter, send it to “Originals 
Only.” It may come back with 
friendly criticism. Or it may advance 
through several stages. If the pro- 
ducers think the play has possibili- 
ties, a cast is selected to read it to 
the entire group. Then every member 
(some fifty at present) writes down 
his reaction. If the consensus is 
favorable, a “workshop” production 
may be arranged. 

Here again, criticism is invited; 
and the author, following the process 
through these successive stages and 
apprised of the comments, is given 
the opportunity to make any re- 
visions deemed advisable. Finally, 
the play may be presented to the 
public. Since audience reaction is 
one factor weighed during the pre- 
liminary stages, it is likely to have 
some measure of entertainment value 
by the time it reaches the general 
public. It is noteworthy that there 
is no heavy investment, as on Broad- 
way, to drive a producer on once he 
has taken the plunge. And, in any 
case, admission is free. 

There is already concrete evidence 
available of the idea’s worth. One of 
the plays presented by “Originals 
Only,” Paul Nord’s Haven in the 
Dark, is on Eddie Dowling’s sched- 
ule for Broadway production. More 
significant yet, another group pat- 
terned after “Originals Only” is be- 
ing organized at Black Mountain 
College, and two more are forming 
in other parts of the country. Here, 
with widening opportunities and in- 
fluence, is a new avenue to produc- 
tion for the struggling playwright. 


The New Leader 
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Kostelanetz’ tenth anniversary 


N THE OCCASION 


as an outstanding recording artist, 
Columbia Records has released some 
figures on the sale of Kostelanetz 
discs. According to the company’s 
estimate, they have been selling at 
the rate of about two million an- 
nually, amounting to roughly twenty 
million since Mr. Kostelanetz started 
to record for Columbia. 

Twenty million records are a great 
many. They set one to wondering 
about the magical manner in which 
this conductor who presents only 
show music and simple classics— 
works which hundreds of others have 
also presented—has so far outdis- 
tanced his competition. 

Mr. Kostelanetz himself has pro- 
vided part of the explanation for his 
success. He has invented what he 
calls “middle music”—programs of 
highly popular selections (Rodgers, 
Berlin, Kern, Gershwin) dished up 
in the fanciest and lushest of arrange- 
ments and mixed with classics in cut 
versions. Of the latter, Mr. Koste- 
lanetz says: “I think it should be per- 
missible to cut those great works 
down to the purely melodic pas- 
sages.” Mr. Kostelanetz thinks that 
the larger edifice of a serious musical 
composition is intended “for musi- 
cians and confuses a lot of other 
people.” That is not a compliment 
to his audience; and, besides. it 
misses the point—though not the 
jackpot. 

Mr. Kostelanetz’ arrangements are 
a lot of fun to many people, and no- 
body objects to fun. But they also 
have nothing to do with the enjoy- 
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By Kurt List 


Spoon-fed Music 
For the Masses 


ment serious music can afford the 
listener. In order to achieve the fullest 
enjoyment, the listener has to do 
some work himself. He has to listen 
attentively and repeatedly to the 
same work; he has to acquaint him- 
self with its texture and language: 
he has to think himself into the 
fabric of the composition. In short, 
he has to listen creatively. 


REAL ENJOYMENT TAKES WORK 

Such a listening process is not 
child’s play. It is complicated and 
requires effort. But to say that be- 
cause it requires work it cannot be 
true enjoyment is foolish. The 
greatest pleasures in life are those 
based on extensive care, considera- 
tion and effort. The enjoyment of a 
working marriage requires effort; 
the enjoyment of one’s children often 
requires superhuman preparation; 
anything worthwhile 
expenditure of effort for fullest ap- 
preciation. 

The same is true of music. The de- 
sign which Mr. Kostelanetz so 
cavalierly destroys is precisely the 
thing which the composer constructs 
to give the listener the greatest 
amount of enjoyment. By cutting it 
down to his own size, Mr. Kostelan- 
etz has converted music from an 
emotional experience to a frivolous 
game of fun. 

As I have said before, there is 
nothing wrong with fun, and fun is 
what the popular arts are supposed 
to offer a mass audience. But here’s 
the rub: The popular arts do not 
occupy merely the “fun” sector in the 
general field of the arts; they are 
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slowly edging out the serious arts as 
well. When one speaks today of a 
lack of communication with the mass 
audience in writers like James Joyce, 
composers like Arnold Schoenberg, 
painters like George Bracque, the 
reference is not to an _ increasing 
obscurantism on the part of the ser- 
ious artist, but to a dulled aesthetic 
sensitivity on the part of the audi- 
ence. 

If mass audiences are dull and in- 
sensitive, it is because the popular 
the fashion of André 
emasculated the 


arts, after 
Kostelanetz, 
serious arts and thus deprived the 


have 


masses of the incentive to work out 
creatively a method of aesthetic ap- 
preciation. 

There is a theory, which is quite 
widespread now and—surprisingly— 
most vociferously supported by some 
of the better literary and avant-garde 
magazines, that the popular arts have 
added something of value, or at least 
of authenticity, to modern culture. 
In view of their perverting tenden- 
cies, however, it seems rather that 
they have replaced or are in the pro- 
cess of replacing the serious arts. 
Kostelanetz has dulled the musical 
senses. Contrary to popular belief. 
he has not brought the classical mas- 
terworks closer to mass audiences by 
introducing their thematic content, 
but. instead, alienated the masses 
from the classic design by cutting out 
its heart. 

No one seriously concerned with 
culture and with broad public educa- 
tion can take a charitable view of 
such doings. Possibly popular music 
can be appreciated as an effusion of 
fun and nothing more. But it is just 
as preposterous to maintain that the 
presentation of a symphonic theme 
brings audience and symphony into 
closer rapport as it is to assert that 
saying “To be or not to be” is an 
adequate introduction to Hamlet. 

Mr. Kostelanetz’ annual royalties 
of $100,000 are a plus item so far as 
Mr. Kostelanetz and Columbia 
Records are concerned. But they 
represent a serious drain on our po- 
tential cultural resources. 








BROADWAY NOTES 

For a limited return engage- 
ment, the Fabian Brooklyn 
Strand Theater is presenting 
Gary Cooper and John Wayne in 
a pair of outdoor dramas. They 
are Fighting Caravans, in which 
Cooper is co-starred with Lily 
Damita, and Helltown, starring 
Wayne and Marsha Hunt. 

Bob Hope’s new technicolor 
hit, Fancy Pants, is still on 
the screen of the Brooklyn Para- 
mount Theater. Triple Trouble, 
with Leo Gorcey and the Bow- 
ery Boys, is the associate fea- 
ture. Hope is teamed _ with 
Lucille Ball in Fancy Pants. 

My Blue Heaven, the new 
20th Century-Fox Technicolor 
musical starring Betty Grable 
and Dan Dailey, is at the Roxy 
Theater. On the Roxy stage is 
Mindy Carson, singing favorite, 
and Betty and Jane Kean, musi- 
cal comedy stars, with a color- 
ful new ice revue on the ice 
stage. 

The New York City Opera 
Company goes into its third 
week, with Elaine Malbin in 
her debut with the company as 
Princess Ninetta in The Love 
for Three Oranges, in which 
James Pease will sing his first 
performance as the King. 

Southern Exposure, a comedy 
by Owen Crump, is at the Bilt- 
more Theater, with Cameron 
Mitchell and Betty Greene Little 
heading a large cast. The locale 
of the new Crump comedy is 
Natchez, Miss. during the an- 
nual tourist pilgrimage to the 
river town’s ante-bellum man- 
sions and gardens. Margo Jones 
is staging and producing. 

A Streetcar Named Desire is 
playing at the Flatbush Theater 
(Brooklyn) in its tour of the 
Subway Circuit. The cast is 
headed by Louis Platt, Phillip 
Kenneally and Ellen Davey. The 
performance also marks the local 
debut of Edward G. Robinson, 
Ir., who has confined his pre- 
vious acting career to the Circle 
Theater in Hollywood. Finian’s 
Rainbow shuttles to the Windsor 
Theater (Bronx) for its second 
Glocca Morra twirl on the Sub 
way wheel. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Charges the Voice of America 
Suppresses Truth on Katyn 


Anent THe New LEaper’s current series on 
the Voice of America, I want to show by just 
one example how the Voice—and, of course, 
Dean Acheson’s State Department behind the 
Voice—is still appeasing Stalin by suppress- 
ing the truth. 

The Voice of America has yet to tell its 
alleged millions of listeners, especially behind 
the Iron Curtain, the simple truth about 
Katyn. It has never told the story of the 
15,000 Polish officers, prisoners of war of the 
Russians, who were cold-bloodedly murdered 
by the Soviet NKVD. 

While the Office of War Information in 
1943 and 1944 disseminated Stalin’s lies about 
the Katyn massacre, the Voice of America has 
kept silent on the subject to this day. It has 
neither told the truth, already available for a 
long time, nor explained why our government 
had to propagandize Stalin’s big lies in 1943 
and 1944 although it was in an excellent posi- 
tion to know who had murdered the Polish 
officers. (In contrast to this behavior, the Brit- 
ish periodical, Nineteenth Century and After, 
had already exposed Moscow's fabrications in 
June 1943 without causing the slightest harm 
to British-Soviet relations! ) 

Readers of THe New LEADER may be inter- 
ested to learn that the Voice of America did 
not even broadcast as a matter of record the 
text of former Ambassador to Poland Arthur 
Bliss Lane’s speech on Katyn, which he de- 
livered on the occasion of the formation of 
the American Committee for the Investigation 
of the Katyn Massacre, Inc., nor did it broad- 
cast the text of Lane’s letter to Vishinsky, in 
which he invited the Soviet Foreign Minister 
to appear before the Committee and _ testify 
about the crime of Katyn. 

When Count Joseph Czapski visited the 
U.S. a few months ago, he was invited to ad- 
dress his Polish brethren through the Voice 
of America. Count Czapski is an eminent 
Polish writer and painter, and one of the 
very few survivors of Katyn. When he sub- 
mitted his script to the officials of the Voice, 
he was told that he could not speak about 
the mass murder of the 15,000 Polish officers. 
He was even forced to omit any mention of 
the word “Katyn.” And this happened not in 
1943, but in 1950! This attitude of the Voice 
is, of course, completely in line with the at- 
titude shown by our government since 1943, 
when it broadcast Stalin’s lies. It is in line 
with the suppression of Mr. Lane’s speech and 
letter to Vishinsky, and with Secretary Louis 
Johnson’s stubborn refusal to make public 
the report on Katyn now in the possession 
of Johnson’s Department of Defense. 





This attitude cannot be explained but as 
an act of appeasement. Appeasement of Stalin 
at this late hour when we are already at war— 
and not a cold one—is nothing but a crime. 
All those responsible for withholding the truth 
about Katyn should be relieved of the positions 
they still hold in our government. 

New York, N.Y. Jutius Epstein 


George Sylvester Viereck 
Denies He Followed Nazi Line 


In the August 26 issue of THE New Leaner, 
Richard Clurman remarks, “Through one mis- 
hap after another, including the death of the 
trial judge, none of the defendants [in the 
wartime sedition trial] was ever convicted.” 
This is a malicious distortion of the facts. 

If Judge Eicker had lived, the verdict of 
the jury, according to subsequent revelations, 
would have been Not Guilty. The three farci- 
cal indictments were thrown out of court one 
after another. By mere chance, I just dis- 
covered a dispatch in the Chicago Tribune 
quoting Charles A. Beard as remarking that 
he regarded the sedition trial as “the saddest 
travesty of justice in the history of such prose- 
cution.”’ 

In view of the revelations of Communist in- 
filtration of the government under the New 
Deal, it is not difficult to understand the pre- 
posterous indictment of the thirty-one persons 
who were opposed to Communism, including 
myself. My own persecution by left-wing New 
Dealers, fellow travelers and others began in 
1929, when I published three articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post exposing the Russian 
Utopia. My fate was sealed when I published 
a series of articles in Liberty on the “Web 
of the Red Spider.” I would never have been 
indicted if I had been a fellow traveler! 

I have been opposed to Communism at all 
times. For a time, like Churchill and Lloyd 
George, I believed that Hitler had an im- 
portant function as the redeemer of Germany 
from the shackles of Versailles. Churchill, as 
you may remember, said that he hoped that 
if ever England were defeated in war, she 
would find a Hitler to lead her back. Lloyd 
George called Hitler “the George Washington 
of Germany.” 

I never accepted, but actively opposed, anti- 
Semitism and totalitarianism, even when | 
worked for the German Library of Informa- 
tion. (See my Seven Against Man and The 
Temptation of Jonathan.) I never, unlike the 
fellow travelers of Stalin, followed an alien 
“party line.” I was opposed to Communism 
when Hitler and Stalin kissed each other on 
the cheek and when they quarreled. 1 am 
philosophically and temperamentally opposed 
to it now. Nevertheless, I hope that those ac- 
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THe New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reason, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


cused of “subversive activities” because of their 
Communist leanings will receive a fairer trial 
than I did in the shadow of war psychosis. 

New York City GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


George Sylvester Viereck was—as I men- 
tioned—justly convicted by a federal court for 
failing to register as an agent of the Nazi 
government. He has served his sentence. But 
his bid for political respectability solely because 
he has “been opposed to Communism at all 
times” is both unimpressive and unwelcome. 
Vew York City Ricuarp M. CLuRMAN 


Data on Toscanini’s 
Anti-Fascist Record 


Unless Kurt List can give us more con- 
vincing proof of Toscanini’s sins than he does 
in his savage attack on the great orchestra 
leader in the July 8 New Leaper, I see no 
reason why we should revise our feelings of 
admiration. Incidentally, anyone who is genu- 
inely interested in this problem can secure all 
the information he wants by consulting the 
members of Musicians’ Union Local 802. 

In regard to the “legend of Toscanini’s anti- 
Fascism,” I would like to recall that on Janu- 
ary 6, 1945, THe New Leaver published a 
letter of mine which indicated the standing of 
the Maestro among Italian opponents of Fas- 
cism. I quoted from a news story printed on 
December 2 in the Times. Mario Ghinelli, a 
former Fascist official in Bologna, had been 
arrested for leading a mob which made an 
attack on the conductor. A few days later, 
twenty persons were arrested by the Fascists 
for demonstrating in favor of Toscanini. In 
La Scala, about 4000 persons raised a great 
shout, “Long live Toscanini!” 

Asked by the Associated Press to comment 
on the arrest of Ghinelli, the Maestro made a 
characteristically brave and generous state- 
ment: “I had already forgotten the name of the 
man who offended me so slightly. But I 
cannot foreget the name of the degenerate 
King of Italy who has betrayed my country 

. and who is one of the major ones responsi- 
ble for this bloody war and the ruin and misery 
of the Italian people.” 

The account of Toscanini’s firm and active 
opposition to the Fascists, even at the time 
when they were most triumphant, is fully docu- 
mented. It is not in any sense a “legend.” I 
fully agree with Blanche Offer when she writes 
that “the hero-worship shown Toscanini. . . is 
based only in part on the man’s pre-eminence 
in the musical world.” His course through all 
the troubled years of the Fascist threat was 
clear and open—not at all like that of Furt- 
waengler or Hauptmann. 

New York City Martin FERBER 
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SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


In decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat 
ing palate, sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in associotion with 
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RAY MIDDLETON 
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Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 
OSCAR MAMMERSTEIN.208 & JOSHUA LOGAN 
Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 
Prize Winning ‘‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B’way 
Evenings 6:30. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
atre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
of THE NEW LEADER 
Theatrical Department. 
Phone SPring 7-8260. THE 
NEW LEADER Theatrical 
Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. 








SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION 


Theater Benefit: Saturday Matinee, 2:30 
p-m., Sept. 30, Second Avenue Theater. 
Molly Picon and Company in their new 
musical comedy. Tickets on sale $1.20 
to $3 in Room 200, 7 East 15 St., New 
York 3, N. Y. 











Readers of THe New 
LEADER are invited to 
take a course in philos- 
ophy at the Rand School, 
7 E. 15th St., N. Y. C. 3. 
AL-5-6250 


Introduction to Philosophy 
by Dr. Gabriel R. Mason 
Principal, Abraham Lincoln 

High School 


Formerly, lecturer in philosophy 
at Hunter and City Colleges. 

Tuesdays at 8:00 P.M., begin- 
ning October 10th, 15 tow hour 
sessions. Course Fee $15. Ap- 
proved by the Board of Educa- 
tion for in-service credit. Reg- 
ister now. Ask for bulletin of 
all courses, 44th year. 
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Unite Korea! 


ITH SEOUL in United Nations hands, and the 

final crackup of the North Korean Communists 
imminent, the big question is: Shall Korea be permitted 
to become another Germany—divided, and a source of 
division—or will we prove capable of making our mili- 
tary victory stick by quickly unifying Korea under a 
democraite regime? 

Already, apostles of confusion and retreat like Walter 
Lippman are asking that U.S. forces be withdrawn lest 
someone get the impression that we intend to make Korea 
a U.S. base. Shades of World War II! Then, also, the 
would-be pundits insisted upon withdrawing U.S. troops 
from Germany . . . with what results we know only too 
well. 

More sinister voices, like that of Malik, fearing the 
consequences to Soviet prestige of a victorious UN peace 
in Korea, are suggesting a Truman-Stalin meeting to 
“resolve differences.” But to heed the Maliks will lead us 
to suicide. 

Our policy in Korea from here on in should be crystal 
clear: 

1. No “deals” with the North Koreans, the Chinese 
Reds or the Kremlin. 

2. MacArthur should be instructed to occupy, as soon 
as possible, all territory north of the 38th Parallel. 

3. The United Nations should establish an interim 
authority to supervise the first stages of Korean unifica- 
tion, and to prepare for the free national elections. 

4. Maintain U.S. and other UN forces on the Korean 
peninsula, in their present strength, until the Koreans are 
strong enough to resist new aggression. Simultaneously, 
the U.S. might declare that it has no territorial or mili- 
tary designs in Korea. 

This program can secure peace for Korea only if we 
act at top speed to initiate it. Delay will only give the 
enemy a chance to recuperate and set in motion formid- 
able obstacles to a democratic peace. At home, mean- 
while, the gathering momentum for all-out defense should 
not be lessened one whit. 


Internal Panic Ac 
t | Panic Act 
HE “INTERNAL Security Act oF 1950” which was 

T passed by Congress over the President’s vet last week 
is an appalling monument to panic and ignorance. 

After reading the Act, we wonder: How many legisla- 
tors have ever fought a Communist, face to face! How 
many have even read a line of Lenin or Stalin? Whence 
springs the authority of a McCarran, in whose tiny state 
there can be few citizens to the left of Harold Stassen, on 
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an issue as world-shattering as Communism? For the 
nature of the Act is such that it will not only fail to 
stamp out Communism but may even encourage it. 

First, as Senator Douglas points out on another page, 
and as the President has dramatically phrased it, the Act 
“can be the greatest danger to freedom of speech, press 
and assembly, since the Alien and Sedition Laws of 
1798.” According to the Act’s loose terminology, a group 
can be tagged as “Communist” which advocates a cause 
the Communists may happen to embrace. This type of 
reasoning can lead to the very totalitarianism we profess 
to be fighting. 

Secondly, the Act is unworkable. It will be physically 
impossible, as Attorney General McGrath and others 
have pointed out, to rout out and compel every Commu- 
nist and CP sympathizer to register. Few Communists 
will register, and the great majority will go underground 
and become harder to deal with. Worse yet, the Com- 
munists may take the Act to the Supreme Court, and if 
the latter declares it unconstitutional—as well it might— 
the Communists may eventually walk off with a victory 
which not even McCarran will be able to legislate against. 

We regret that Congress did not pass the Kilgore bill 
alone (instead of tacking it onto the McCarran omnibus 
measure), for that would have satisfied the country’s de- 
mand for some “anti-Communist” legislation and would 
have given us a standby act for use in an emergency. 
Our sole hope now is that the present Act will prove so 
impractical by Nov. 27 that the Congress will have to 
amend it drastically—and soberly. 


The Right Answer 


HIS HAS BEEN an in-and-out Congress, an up-and- 
b grad Congress, an off-and-on Congress. 

In the merry month of June, the two Houses of Con- 
gress were coasting along toward adjournment. Not much 
had been done, but it did not seem to matter. Our law- 
makers had been in session since January. Six months 
of eloquent confusion had brought forth a new minimum 
wage law and a broadening of the Social Security Act— 
but that was slender grist for such a mighty and expen- 
sive mill as Congress. 

Then, one fine day in June, the Soviet stormed over 
the 38th Parallel in Korea. Political seismographs on the 
banks of the Potomac registered deep tremors. Suddenly. 
adjournment-conscious legislators became fired with an 
eagerness for work. 

The amount of legislation Congress turned out between 
June 25 (Korea Day) and September 23 (Adjournment 
Day) was sensational. Conservative Democrats and Re- 
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publicans, in their anxiety to prove themselves patriotic, 
even forgot on occasion their animosity toward the Presi- 
dent. Although the penny-pinching Byrds and isolation- 
minded Brickers continued to vote down multi-billion- 
dollar arms bills and foreign-aid legislation, they could 
no longer sway most of their coalition colleagues. 

Congress extended European economic aid, passed a 
Point Four program (albeit a puny one), granted mili- 
tary and economic aid to Southeast Asia, voted funds 
for European rearmament and, above all, sped through 
a Defense Production Act. To its discredit, Con- 
gress added the Franco loan amendment to its ECA 
measure. At home, it betrayed party pledges and popular 
opinion alike by refusing to enact FEPC legislation, 
killed proposals for health insurance and farm subsidies 
(the Brannan Plan), increased the income tax but failed 
to clamp down an excess profits tax, and in general re- 
mained curiously blind to the inflationary forces sweep- 
ing down upon us like a hurricane. Congress concluded 
by passing the panic-motivated McCarran-Wood anti- 
Communist bill. 

It took a war to awaken Congress to the real require- 
ments of our foreign policy. What will it take to make 
Congress aware of the equally serious problems facing 
150 million Americans? The people alone have the an- 
swer to that one, and on Election Day it will be up to 
them to give it. We hope that it will be the right answer. 


Ralph J. Bunche 


ARELY does one witness such unanimous enthusiasm 
Ri: a man as that which has greeted Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, chief of the United Nations Trusteeship Division, 
upon his receipt of this year’s Nobel Peace Prize. One 
and all, Americans have responded to this event as 
though each had been personally honored 

We react with deep pleasure to this manifestation. We 
have long been among Dr. Bunche’s ardent partisans, and 
we have often praised him for bringing to an end the 
Israeli-Arab conflict—the achievement which has now 
won for him the coveted Nobel award. It would be more 
than fitting were Israel and her Arab neighbors to cap 
the occasion by agreeing on a permanent peace settle- 
ment, including final adjustment of Jerusaelm’s status 
and adjudication of the Jordan-Israel border dispute. 


Good Taste 


EVERAL newspapers chided Thomas E. Dewey last 
S week when he dared say that “the Soviet Union has 
ten to fifteen million people living as slave labor under 
conditions which amount to torture unto death.” The 
newspapers said Dewey was guilty of bad manners be- 
cause he spoke this way where Andre Vishinsky and 
Jacob Malik were guests. THe New Leaver thinks it is 
always in good taste to speak for the oppressed. 
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IF THE TRUTH BE KNOWN 


Make’ sure your sons, daughters, and friends 
hee in schools and colleges share it. 


the MEW 
. Leader 


Send them a New LEADER teacher-student subscription today 


§ 
10 months for $3.00 





Two weeks ago, we began this series of advertisements announcing 
a special student and teacher school rate of ten months for $3.00. 
Since then, we have received many letters commending this move, 
which makes it possible for THe NEw LEADER to go to the many 
teachers and students who hitherto could not‘afford it. 


Before the school term gets older, we suggest that you, too, take 
advantage of our special academic rates. You may send THE NEw 
LEADER to any friend or relative who either attends or teaches 
school. You will be thanked a thousand times for providing him 
(or her) with an invaluable supplement to the regular texts. 











Important! 


THE New LEADER 


7 East 15th St. 


New York 3, N. Y. ; ‘ 
Parents or friends who wish to send 


Gentlemen: 
Enclosed you will find $3.00. Please start a special students or teachers New LEADER sub- 


student [] 


teacher [] subscription immediately, for: scriptions under our special terms, may 


do so by using the accompanying coupon. 


Name 
Address Tue New Leaper will guarantee delivery 
City — State of all issues to student or teacher sub- 


School or College scribers regularly each week. Do not 


Donor delay. Mail coupon to us promptly. 
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